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CAA Streamlines 
Office’s Functions 
In Aviation Safety 


A plan to streamline the Office of Avia- 
tion Safety to centralize supervision both in 
Washington and the field was announced 
recently by Charles F. Horne, Administrator 


of Civil Aeronautics. 

The Administrator said that the reorganization 
would improve service to the public by setting up 
specific units to handle the separate problems of 
air carrier safety and general aviation. The prin- 
cipal change affecting the general public will be in 
the Regional Offices, where an Aviation Safety Di- 
vision havizg over-all responsibility for all functions 
and duties assigned to aviation safety at the field 
level will be established. All aviation safety mat- 
ters in a region thus will be concentrated in a 
single Civision. 

“Our idea is to group aviation safety personnel 
in such a manner as to give maximum possible 
service in meeting the two different problems of 
air carrier aviation, (both scheduled and large ir- 
rerular) and general aviation, which includes the 
remeinder of civil aviation such as agricultural, 
industrial, instructional, executive and _ personal 
flying,” said E. S. Hensley, Director of the Office 
of Aviation Safety. 

Four Divisions in Washington Office.—Under 
the plan, to become effective February 3, there will 
be four divisions in the Washington office—Aircraft 
Engineering, Air Carrier Safety, General Safety, 
and Medical. The Air Carrier Safety Division will 
handle all matters relating to safety of the carriers, 
including maintenance, while General Safety will 
be responsible for personnel, operating, maintenance 
and all other safety aspects of non-carrier flying. 

In the Washington office, the principal changes 
will be: 

1. The Air Carrier Maintenance Branch will be 
transferred from the Aircraft Engineering Division 
to the new Air Carrier Safety Division. 

2. The Personal Aircraft Maintenance and Agen- 
cies Branch will be transferred from the Aircraft 
Engineering Division, given additional responsibili- 
ties, including non-air-carrier mechanics and mechan- 
ics schools, and placed under the new General 
Safety Division, where it will be called the General 
Maintenance Branch. 
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Deadline Extended On 
Identification Cards 


Pilots, mechanics and other airmen may be stand- 
ing in line to get CAA identification cards if they 
wait until just before the new December 15 dead- 
line, Charles F. Horne, Administrator of Civil Aero- 
nautics, warned. 

Just prior to each of the two previous deadlines, 
CAA agents found long lines of applicants waiting 
for cards. Even now, more than half the Nation’s 
airmen are still without cards, the CAA estimates. 

The Administrator said that no extension of the 
December 15 deadline will be requested. After that 
date, an airman who does not possess an identifica- 
tion card cannot exercise the privileges of his cer- 
ti€cate. 

An applicant for an identification card must apply 
in person to a CAA District or Regional office, bring 
two recent passport-type photographs, proof of place 
and date of birth, citizenship iden‘ifica‘ion, and his 


airman certi cate. 


Pilot “Language” 
Of Global Scope 


Is Current Plan 
Airplane pilots over the world are writing 
their own “International Language for Avia- 


tion.” 


From control towers in many nations 


samples of the conversations between pilots 
and ground workers are being recorded. Out of 
these samples and certain scientific studies of words 
they will “build” a language which speakers of all 
languages can use in comfort, which wi | be positive 
and time-saving, and which will contribute to safe 
operation of aircraft everywhere. The final language, 
in the words of the Communications Division of the 
International Civil Aviation Organization must be 
“clear, unambiguous and concise.” 

All over the wor!d pilots flying in their own native 
have used their tongue. It 

(Continued on page 132) 
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1952 Airport Program Announced 


A list of 226 airport construction or development 
projects to be undertaken under the Federal Aid 
Airport Program during fiscal year 1952 was issued 
early this month by Charles F. Horne, Administrator 
of Civil Aeronautics. 





3. Functions of the Pilot Branch of the old Air- 
man Division are combined with the operational 
activities of aircraft under 12,500 pounds (now part 
of the General Flight Branch of the present Flight 
Operations Division) and renamed General Opera- 
tions Branch under the new General Safety Division. 

1. The Technical Personnel Branch of the pres- 
ent Airman Division will be eliminated and its func- 
tions integrated between the General Maintenance 
Branch, the Air Carrier Maintenance Branch and 
the Scheduled Operations Branch. 

Changes to be Made in Regions.—In the Re- 
gions, the present Aircraft Division will be renamed 
and established as the Aircraft Engineering Branch. 
The present Flight Operations Branch will be elimi- 
nated. There will be established an Air Carrier 
Safety Branch, with complete responsibility for air 


(Continued on page 128) 


The program is based on National Defense re- 
quirements and involves a total expenditure of $28,- 
851,739, of which $15,030,607 is Federal funds, wih 
local or state project sponsors providing matching 
funds totaling $13,821,132. Of tke total, $27,103,073 
is for construction within the Continental limits, 
while $1,743,666 is for work in Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

The 226 projects and the Federal funds earmarked 
for them include 7 Inter-Continental Express air- 
ports for $1,766,250; 10 Inter-Continental airports 
for $2,547,070; 19 Continental airports for $3,378,- 
863; 30 Express airports for $2,150,565; 56 Trunk 
airports for $2,902,092; 52 Feeder airports for $1,- 
640,208; 25 Secondary airports for $389,274; 26 
Personal airports for $242035; and one seaplane 
base for $14,250. 

On June 30, 1951, the end of the fifth year of the 
Federal Aid Airport Program, a total of $166,537,- 
603 in Federal funds had been programmed, of 
which $162,194,067 had been put under contract. 
Funds had been granted to 1,952 projects, of which 
410 were under construction, 1,295 had been com- 
pleted, whilé 247 were being processed for con- 
struction. 
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Steel for Construction 
* . 
Available for Airports 

Additional structural steel will be available for 
necessary airport construction in the first quarter of 
1952, G .R. Gaillard, Director of the CAA’s Office of 
Defense Requirements, told the New York State Air- 
port Development and Operation conference at Syra- 
cuse last month. 

Despite drastic cuts made by the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration in allocations of controlled 
materials for other civilian uses, the allotment of 
materials was sufficient to hold the airport construc- 
tion level previously commenced and in some in- 
stances. like structural steel, the amount authorized 
for the first quarter of 1952 is substantially more 
than that authorized in the fourth quarter of 1951, 
he said. “It won't be all the industry needs but 
represents great progress in winning recognition by 
the DPA of the importance of our program,” Mr. 
Gaillard said. 

Every effort will be made by the CAA to issue 
authorizations to begin construction before Novem- 
ber 1. he added. This will give contractors 2 months 
to place orders. Once a start on a project has been 
authorized, the CAA will expend every effort to help 
the applicant get materials to complete the job. 
“One of the basic principles of the controlled ma- 
terials plan is to grant ‘commence construction’ orders 
only on those projects for which we can foresee there 
will be available materials to complete the work,” 
Mr. Gaillard said. 

If an allotment of controlled materials is neces- 
sary, applicants should contact the CAA as soon as 
possible after a decision to build has been made, 
Mr. Gaillard told the conference. The CAA must 
know about the project 23 weeks in advance to get 
it included in the quarterly programs submitted to 
DPA If more than 2 tons of carbon steel (which 
includes structural steel) or 200 pounds of copper 
are needed, it is necessary to come to the CAA to 
get authority to commence construction and for an 
allotment of controlled materials. 


Special Aviation Training Given 
Eichty-Eicht Foreign Nationals 

Eighty-eight foreign nationals received special avia- 
tion training in the United States during the fiscal 
year 1951, according to a report made recently by 
the International Rerion of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. 

Three U. S. agencies sponsored these trainees— 
the Department of State, the Economic Cooperation 
Administration and the Department of Defense. A 
majority of the trainees, 66, received instruction 
direct from the CAA in Air Traffic Control, Mainte- 
nance of Air Navigation Radio Aids, Airport Man- 
agement, Airport Design and Construction, Aviation 
Safety and Aeronautical Communications. 

The Technical Assistance Division of the CAA’s 
International Region arranged individual training 
programs for the other 22 with airlines, aircraft 
manufacturers and other industry concerns in such 
fields as Airline Maintenance, Airline Traffic and 
Sales, Airline Management, Aircraft Dispatching and 
Aircraft Mechanic activities. 

The countries represented and the number of 
trainees they sent are: Argentina, 1: Bolivia, 6: 
Colombia, 7: Chile, 4; Cuba, 1: Ecuador, 1: Hon- 
duras, 1; India, 2; Mexico, 5: Panama, 3: Peru, 3: 
Philippines, 1: Venezuela, 7: Denmark, 1: Greece, 
16: Ireland, 11: Italy, 5: Turkey, 4: United King- 
dom, 2: Iceland, 4; and Japan 3. 

“This training is advancing the effort being made 
by all member nations of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization for a standardized system of 
aircraft operation and maintenance over the world,” 
Charles F. Horne, Administrator of Civil Aeronautics 
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CAB Sets Mail Rates 
For Colonial Airlines 


The Civil Aeronautics Board last month released 
its tentative decision following the conclusion of 
hearing in mail rate proceedings concerning Colonial 
Airlines, Inc., under which the carrier is required to 
refund to the Government over $230,000 of tempo- 
rary mail pay received for the period April 15, 1946 
through March 31, 1951. For the annual period 
commencing April 1, 1951, under the Board’s de- 
cision the carrier’s mail pay is estimated at $872 000 
or approximately $400,000 below that required dur- 
ing the preceding year. This rate is equivalent to 
24 cents per revenue plane mile forecast for the 
future year. The Board found that the decrease was 
due essentially to the favorable nonmail revenue 
position of the carrier as well as the elimination of 
a large portion of depreciation expense resulting 
from the expiration of the service life of various 
equipment. The mail pay provided for the future 
reflects the downward adjustment of estimated ex- 
penses to levels believed attainable under economical 
and efficient management. 

The mail pay awarded by the Board for the ap- 
proximate 5-year period ending March 31, 1951, 
amounted to $5,120,319 as compared with the total 
amount of approximately $7,721,000 claimed by Co- 
lonial. The disallowance of the $2,600,000 from that 
claimed by the carrier resulted primarily from find- 
ings by the Board that expenditures in various ac- 
counts, including particularly maintenance costs and 
general and administrative expense, were the prod- 
uct of improper management. The Board also found 
that the carrier's claim for approximately $596,000 
for Federal income taxes was not substantiated, and 
that Colonial’s claim investment exceeded that re- 
quired for the air transportation services performed. 

If the carrier had conducted its operations during 
the 5-year period in an honest, economical, and effi- 
cient manner, the Board said, its mail pay require- 
ments should have been in the amount allowed by 
the Board rather than that claimed by the carrier. 
The Board noted that various disallowances were 
occasioned by reason of specified improper expendi- 
tures which were disclosed in the recent investiga- 
tion of Colonial by the Board and which led to 
the filing of a criminal information against Colonial 
and its president, Sigmund Janas, Sr., in the U. S. 
District Court for the Southern District of New York, 
charging criminal violations ef the Act. The Board 
also pointed out that by the over-all disallowance of 
the carrier’s expenses in the amount of $1,425,000, it 
had precluded any possibility that improper actions 
on the part of the management of the carrier during 
the 5-year period would be underwritten with mail 
pay. 


Interchange Agreement Approved 

The Civil Aeronautics Board recently approved an 
agreement between Mid-Continent Airlines, Inc., and 
Continental Air Lines, Inc., to provide through one- 
plane service between St. Louis on Mid-Continent’s 
route and Denver and Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
on Continental’s route. The service will be operated 
through Kansas City, Missouri, served by both air- 
lines. 

It is proposed by the airlines that 2 through serv- 
ice round-trips will be operated daily between St. 
Louis and Denver, one of which will fly direct from 
Kansas City to Denver, and the other will serve 
Colorado Springs as an intermediate point. The 
airlines plan to inaugurate the through service with 
Convair CV—240 aircraft. 





said. “We gain good will through this U. S.-spon- 
sored training, and we advance the day when air 
communications throughout the world will be op- 
erated on one safe and efficient standard.” 
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CAA and CAB Releases 


Copies of CAA releases may be obtained 
from the CAA Office of Aviation Information. 
CAB releases are obtainable from the Public 
Information Section of the Board. 


Administration 


A Plan to Streamline Office of Aviation Safety— 
(CAA 51-57) (Oct. 10). 

Pilots Working out Own Worldwide Language— 
(CAA 51-58) (Oct. 18). 

Airline Passengers Warned on “Free Liquid” 
Cigarette Lighters—(CAA 51-59) (Oct. 22). 

CAA Announces the 1952 Federal Aid Airport 
Program—(CAA 51-60) (Nov. 1). 

Address by Charles F. Horne. Administrator of 
Civil Aeronautics, Aviation Committee, Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, Calif.. (October 
30, 1951) “Future Plans and Policies of CAA.” 


Board 


Board Establishes Administrative Separation of 
Service Mail Payments from Subsidy Mail Payments 
for All U. S. Domestic Air Carriers—(CAB 51-73) 
(Oct. 1). 

Board Extends Airman Identification Compliance 
Date—(CAB 51-74) (Oct. 2). 

Board Grants Cuban Air Carrier Temporary For- 
eign Permit Between Havana, Cuba and West Palm 
Beach, Florida—(CAB 51-75) (Oct. 8). 

CAB Sets Mail Rates for Colonial Airlines Inc.— 
(CAB 51-76) (Oct. 11). 

CAB Approves Interchange Agreement—(CAB 51- 
77) (Oct. 11). 

Board Issues Show Cause Order on Venezuelan 
Air Carrier—(CAB 51-78) (Oct. 15). 

Continental/Mid-Continent Merger—(CAB 51-79) 
(Oct. 23). 

CAB Sets Hearing Date for United Air Lines Ac- 
cident Near Redwood City, Calif—(CAB 51-80) 
(Oct. 24). 


Flying around in mountain canyons is_ suicidal. 
They are likely to run into dead ends, and a light 
plane cannot fly out. Head winds in approaching a 
mountain always mean a downdraft. At least 2.000 
feet clearance is needed for any light plane intending 
to fly over a mountain. 
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Subsidy Mail Payments to Air Carriers 
Separated from Service Mail Paymenis 


In a special report issued early last month the Civil Aeronautics Board announced 
that it had effected an administrative separation of service mail payments from subsidy 
mail payments for the domestic certificated air carriers of the United States. 

The Board said that in all mail rate cases for domestic air carriers processed after 
October 1, 1951, it will identify that portion of the mail payment which is for the actual 


service of carrying the mail and that additional por- 
tion which is subsidy. Donald W. Nyrop, Chair- 
man of the Civil Aeronautics Board, described the 
program of administrative separation of service and 
subsidy mail payments as one of the most important 
actions of the Board in its 13 years of existence. 

The report issued by the Board separated service 
mail pay from subsidy mail pay on the basis of 
actual figures for the fiscal year 1951, and determined 
that of the total domestic mail pay of $61,934,000, 
$27.369,000 was service pay and $34,565000 was 
subsidy. For the fiscal years 1952 and 1953, the 
Board estimated that the total amount of domestic 
mail payments for 1952 would be slightly above 
$57,000,000 and for 1953 would be almost $56,000,- 
000. However, the subsidy is estimated to decline 
from the $34,565,000 figure for 1951 to $24,134,000 
in 1953, or 30.2 percent. The Board views this 
trend as being very encouraging. 

International Operations.——The Board said 
that it would release a report not later than 
June 30, 1952, setting forth an administra- 
tive separation of service mail pay and subsidy mail 
pay for U. S. air carriers in international, overseas, 
and territorial operations. Thus, in future years, 
the Board will be able to prepare an annual report 
separating service mail payments from subsidy mail 
payments for the entire air carrier industry of the 
United States. Each such report will present a 
separation for the preceding fiscal year on the basis 
of actual results and a separation for the next two 
succeeding fiscal years on a projected basis. 

In explaining its program, the Board pointed out 
that the administrative separation of service mail 
payments from subsidy mail payments—and_ the 
methods and procedures developed by the Board to 
specifically identify these two types of payments 
was originated entirely by the Board through staff 
study and without consultation with the air carriers 
or any other Government agency. The Board em- 
phasized, however, that continuing analyses and 
evaluation of costs and traffic characteristics, and 
experience factors, will be made and careful con- 
sideration will be given to proposals for other types 
of service rate formulas which appear to have merit. 
Adequate opportunity will be provided to obtain the 
viewpoints of all parties and a progressively refined 
basis will be developed for establishing the separa- 
tion in future annual reports. 

The Board pointed out also that its program of 
administrative separation, beginning October 1. 1951, 
for domestic air carriers and on July 1, 1952 for 
international, overseas, and territorial air carriers 
will, of course, be adjusted to conform to such legis- 
lat‘on as the Coneress may enact. 

Mail Pay Defined.—The Board defined mail pay 
to air carriers as composed of two elements—pay- 
ment for carrying the mail as a service (service 
mail pay) and payment representine the difference 
between this amount and the total operating re- 
quirements of the air carriers under honest, eco- 
nomical and efficient management, which is subsidy 
(subsidy mail payments). 

The Board said its administrative separation pro- 
gram therefore was effected in order to: (1) Identify 
the amounts of money paid to air carriers for carry- 
ing the mail, and to provide the public with full 
information as to costs of maintaining and develop- 
ing the domestic airline industry. 
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(2) Provide the President and Congress with in- 
formation which will permit a review of the amount 
being spent for domestic airline subsidies. 

(3) Provide information which will assist the 
Board in arriving at the policy decisions affecting the 
development of the air transportation industry. 

(4) Eliminate the uncertainty with respect to that 
portion of the Post Office deficit which is directly 
traceable to subsidies paid to the domestic airline 
industry. 

Subsidy Payments.—The Board revealed that 
during the 13-year period since the passage of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, a total of $457,000,000 
has been paid to the U. S. domestic air carriers. The 
Board estimated that less than 60 percent of this 
total payment, or approximately $270 000,000 repre- 
sents subsidy. The Board added that total payments 
to U. S. domestic air carriers, plus the total cost to 
the Post Office relating to air mail service, was 
$775.031,000 for the 13-year period. Comparison of 
this figure with the total revenue of $718,726,000 re- 
ceived from air mail postage during this same period, 
discloses an excess of cost over postage receipts of 
$56,305,000, which amounts to less than $4,331,000 
per year. The soundness of the Congressional policy 
as expressed in the Civil Aeronautics Act is clearly 
evidenced during this 13-year period by the striking 
growth of the domestic airline industry. The Board 
revealed that the total annual ton-mile capacity 
available for commercial and national defense re- 
quirements increased from 194,947,000 ton-miles in 
1938 to 2,861,997000 in 1951, an increase of over 
1300%, and has resulted in the U. S. currently 
possessing the largest and strongest airline industry 
in the world. 

Service Rate Established.—In developing its 
techniques of administrative separation, the Board 
found that it was necessary to determine a sound 
basis for establishing a service rate of payment for 
each air carrier transporting mail. On Septeinber 
19, 1951, the Board established the first service rate 
of mail pay for domestic carriers during the post 
war period, and the first service rate to be fixed 
by the Board as a result of a 2-year detailed and 
comprehensive study of the costs of mail service by 
the staff of the Board. This service rate was estab- 
lished for the Big Four air carriers (American Air- 
lines, Inc., Eastern Air Lines, Inc., Trans World Air- 
lines, Inc., and United Air Lines, Inc.) at a rate of 45 
cents per mail ton-mile, effective for these carriers 
on and after January 1, 1951. This rate established 
by the Board was found to be a comnensatory or 
service rate free of any subsidy to these carriers 
from the Government. The Board added that the 
Big Four cerriers currently transport nearly 80 per- 
cent of all air mail carried in the United States. 

Statistical Avproach Adopted.—In order to 
develop the service mail rates for the remaining 
domestic air carriers, the Board found it was neces- 
sary to adopt one of two courses of action—to de- 
termine such rates on the hasis of a detailed costing 
of the mail service for each carrier or to determine 
such rates by the use of an over-all statistical ap- 
proach without costing the mail service for each 
carrier. The Board concluded the statistical ap- 
proach would permit the expeditious completion of 
a study that would be satisfactory for the admin- 
istrative separation of mail pay, whereas the de- 
tailed costing of the mail service for each individual 


Venezuelan Air Carrier 


Subject of Board Order 


The Civil Aeronautics Board last month ordered 
Linea Aeropostal Venezolana (LAV), a Venezuelan 
air carrier, to show cause why the Board should not 
alter, modify or amend their air carrier permit “to 
the extent necessary to establish an equitable and 
proper balance of reciprocity between the air car- 
riers of Venezuela and the United States in their 
operations between the aforesaid countries.” 

On January 1, 1950 the Board issued LAV a tem- 
porary foreign air carrier permit effective for a 
period of 3 years from February 20, 1950, which 
authorized the foreign air transportation of persons, 
property and mail between the terminal point Mai- 
quetia, Venezuela, the intermediate points Havana, 
Cuba and New York, New York and the terminal 
point Montreal, Canada. The Board pointed out 
that this permit authorizes nonstop service between 
New York and Maiquetia and service between New 
York and Maiquetia via Havana without restrictions 
on frequency of service or the carriage of traffic 
between the United States point and any interme- 
diate point specified therein. 

The Board said that two United States air carriers, 
Pan American World Airways, Inc. and Chicago and 
Southern Air Lines, Inc., are authorized to serve 
Venezuelan points, but that Pan American has been 
unable to obtain authorization from the Government 
of Venezuela to operate nonstop service between 
New York and Caracas, while C&S has been re- 
quired by the Venezuelan government to operate 
subject to an express limitation with respect to 
Havana-Caracas service. 

The Board pointed out that its foreien air carrier 
permit was issued on the basis that reciprocity be- 
tween our country and Venezuela must be considered 
as one of the factors bearing on public interest. 
“The conditions of reciprocity upon which the is- 
suance of the foreign air carrier permit to LAV was 
predicated may not now exist,” the Board said, “and 
the public interest may require a re-examination of 
the basis upon which said permit was granted. 
Moreover, conversations between the United States 
Government and the Venezuelan Government rela- 
tive to the inequality inherent in the situation have 
failed to eradicate or to diminish such inequality.” 


Cuban Carrier Cointiod Permit 


The Civil Aeronautics Board recently granted a 
temporary foreign air carrier permit to Aerovias 
“Q”, S. A., a Cuban air carrier, which would per- 
mit the carriage of persons, property and mail be- 
tween Havana, Cuba and West Palm Beach, Florida 
for a period of 2 years. The Board’s order was ap- 
proved by President Truman. 

The Board found that a substantial community of 
interest existed between Palm Beach County, Flori- 
da and Cuba, not only during the traffic congested 
winter months when tourist and reso:t travel reaches 
a peak but also in the summer months when air 
service schedules are curtailed nearly fifty per cent. 
The Board said it is apparent that direct Havana- 
West Palm Beach service would be attractive to a 
considerable potential volume of traffic and that such 
service could be provided without a substantial ad- 
verse affect upon the existing services of other 
scheduled air carriers. 








carrier would have required a large staff for an ex- 
tended period of time. 

The Board said that extensive staff study over 
the years has shown that the unit costs of an air 
carrier are related to the following primary operating 
factors: (1) Length of traffic haul and average dis- 


(Continued on page 132) 
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Offieial Actions . 


Civil Aeronautics Board 





Regulations 
Amend. 20-14........... Effective October 1, 1951 
Amends Part 20 with respect to the night and iastrument 
flight experience for commercial pilots in the airplane category. 
, OR eee ee E:ffeciive September 28, 1951 
Extends date for compliance with airman identification card 


requirements until Dec. 15, 1951. A 
SR 373 enews Effeciive October 21. 1951 
Renews provisions of SR-338 which authorized the Adminis- 
trator of Civil Aeronautics to issue to Resort Airlines an air 
provisions of Part 42 





perating certificate under the 


vil Air Regulations. 


Safety Orders 


S445 orders that the proceeding in the matter of a complaint 


carrier 





of the Administrator of Civi Aeronautics against George 
Knuth be assigned for oral argument before the Board at a 
date and time to be fixed by the Chief Examiner (Sept. 17). 

S446 stays order S-443 suspending airman certificate of Alfred 
F Tucker (Sept. 20). 

S-447 suspends for 6 months airman certificate of Marvin Lee 
Stevens: provides that such suspension shall not prevent con- 
tinuence of training under the G. I. Bill (Sept. 21). 

S-448 permits the Air Transport Association of America to 
intervene on the matter of a proceeding to determine whether, 
and to what extent, a reduction in currently authorized maximum 
take-off weights for C-46 aircraft in the carriage of persons for 
cor nsatlor wv hire in air commerce is required in the interest 
ympensation « ’ I 
of safety (Sept. 21) 

S-449 denies petition of the Air Line Pilots Association to 
enlarge the issues in the proceeding concerning a reduction in 


take-off weights for C-46 aircraft (Sept. <0). 
S450 provides for the termination of the suspension of the 


of John W. King upon his satisfactorily passing 


airman certihcate 
a reexamination on Parts 43 and 060 and the completion of a 
flight test. 

S451 grants with stated provision, the petitions of Thomas 
Viaz, Domingue Ramos, and Raul Martinez tor waivers of section 
24.1 (c) of the Civil Air Regulations so as to permit them to 
continue to function under certificates of competency issued 


by the United States (Oct. 5). 

S-452 dismisses appeal of Jack A. 
order suspending his airman certificate for 90 days, 
commencing Oct. 20, 1951, or 90 days subsequent to the date 
of surrender if later than Oct. 20 (Oct. 10). 

S-453 orders that Petitioner, John Doe, be issued a first-class 
medical certificate, with stated conditions, so as to permit 
him to perform the duties of « third pilot (Oct. 11). 

S-454 denies Petition of Respondent, George F. Knuth, for 
reconsideration of Board order No. S-445 in the matter of a 
complaint of the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics (Oct. 18). 

S-455 affirms the examiuer’s findings and order and suspends 
the airman certificate of Jack L. Lavern for 60 days, com- 
mencing Oct. 29, 1951, or 60 days subsequent to the date of 
if later than Oct. 29 (Oct. 19). 


Baldwin and affirms the 


examiners 


surrender 
Airline Orders 


E-5682 amends order No. E-44605 so as to authorize Robin- 
eon Airlines Corporation to suspend service at Syracuse, N.Y. 
en flights serving both Ithaca and Rochester, on route No. 94, 
effective June 28, 1951, and continuing until adequate airport 
facilities are available at either Auburn or Geneva (Septem 
ber 6). 

E-5683 denies motion of Chicago and Southern Air Lines 
that its application for amendment of its certificate for FAM 
Route No. 31 to designate Miami, Fla., as an intermediate 
point between New Orleans, La., and Havana, Cuba (Docket 
No. 5100), be consolidated for hearing in the New York-Balboa 
Through Service Proceeding (September 7). 

E-5684 amends order No. E-5624 so as to correct certain 
typographical omissions and errors in the matter of certain 
Resolutions of Traffic Conferences Nos. 1, 2, and 3 and Joint 
Conferences of IATA between Pan American World Airways, 
various air carriers, foreign air carriers, and other carriers 
relating to traffic matters (September 7). 

E-5685 approves agreements C.A.B. No. 5044 and amend- 
ments C.A.B. Nos. 5044-A, 5044-A-2, 5044-A-4, 5044-A-5, 
$044-A-6, and 5044-A-7 and orders that Air Traffic Conference 
of America submit to the Board within 60 days any pertinent 
factual or legal matter and ticket sales information for further 
consideration of the Board with respect to C.A.B. Nos. 5044-A-3 
and 5044-A-8 (September 7) 

E-5686 authorizes Western Air Lines to suspend service tem- 
porarily at Jackson, Wyo., from September 30, 1951, to and 
including June 15, 1952 (September 10). 

E-5687 denies petitions of Pan American-Grace Airways and 
Bureau Counsel requesting reconsideration and modification of 
the Board’s opinion (E-5469) in the matter of the investigation 
of certain tour basing fares proposed by Pan American World 
Airways, Pan American-Grace Airways, Braniff Airways, and 
other carriers (September 10). 

E-5688 grants the Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
leave to intervene in the Indiana-Ohio Local Service case (Sep 
tember 10). 

E-—5689 orders Alaska Coastal Airlines to show cause why 
the Board should not establish certain temporary rates for the 
transportation of mail on and after June 9, 1951, over its routes 
certificated for transportation of mail (September 11). 

E-5690 amends directory paragraphs (a), (b), and (c) or 
order No. E-5611 with respect to certain through services be- 
tween Minneapolis-St. Paul and Los Angeles, and/or San Fran- 
cisco/Oakland by interchange arrangements between Inland Air 
Lines and United Air Lines at Denver; between Mid-Continent 
Airlines and United Air Lines at Omaha, and between Mid- 
Continent Airlines and Trans World Airlines at Kansas City; 
expands the proceeding, Docket No. 5078, under certain con- 
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ditio.s, to include the issue of through service between the 
same points by Western-Inland and United, or by Inland and 
United by interchange arrangements at Salt Lake City; ex- 
cludes from consideration certain issues of direct service on 
segment 1 of United’s route No. 1 in Docket No. 4602, as 
consolidated; orders that Amendment No. 1 to Western’s ap- 
plication, Docket No. 4542, be consolidated for hearing and 
decision with the proceeding, Dockets Nos. 5078 and 4602 (Sep- 
tember 11). 

E-5091l orders Wien Alaska Airlines to show cause why the 
Board should not establish certain temporary mail rates over 
its routes certificated for the transportation of mail (Septem- 
ber 11). 

E-5692 denies petitions of American Airlines, Braniff Air- 
ways, Delta Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines, National Airlines, 
and Pioneer Air Lines for rehearing, reargument and/or recon- 
sideration of the Board’s order No. E 1, the Southern Serv- 
ice to the West case, and the motions of Braniff, Eastern and 
Trans World Airlines for certain action involving interchange 
agreements (September 11). 

E-5693 in the matter of the complaint of Northwest Airlines, 
institutes investigation of and suspends to December 13, 1951, 
certain round-trip excursion fares proposed between Honolulu, 
Hawaii, and points in the United States and Canada (Sep- 
tember 11). 

E-56094 approves agreements embodied in certain resolutions 
adopted by mail vote of IATA between Pan American World 
Airways, and various air carriers, foreign air carriers, and 
other carriers relating to rate matters (September 12). 








7 





E-5695 authorizes, subject to stated provisions, Piedmont 
Aviation, Inc., to conduct flag-stop service on its route No, 87 
by omitting the physical landing of its aircraft at any inter- 


mediate point scheduled to be served on a particular flight 
(September 13). 

E-5696 orders Trans World Airlines to show cause why the 
Board should not establish certain temporary rates for the trans- 
portation of mail on and after July 1, 1951, in its transatlantic 
operations (September 12). 

E-5097 orders All American Airways to show cause why the 
Board should not establish the mail rates set forth in an at- 
tached statement over its route No. 49 for the period April 
14, 1948, through July 1, 1949 (Septemher 12). 
—5698 orders All American Airways to show cause why the 
Board should not establish the mail rates set forth in an at- 
tached statement over its route No. 97 on and after March 7, 
1949 (September 12). 

E-5699 grants Wisconsin Central Airlines leave to intervene 
in the matter of the application of Capital Airlines for amend- 
ment of its certificate for route No. 14 so as to authorize it 
to engage in scheduled air transportation between Chicago, III., 
Milwaukee, Wis., and Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn., on all-cargo 
flights (September 13). 

E-5700 grants the City, Chamber of Commerce, and the 
Municipal Airport of Little Rock, Ark., the Chambers of Com- 
merce of Muskogee, McAlester, and Tulsa, Okla., of Tyler, 
and Denison, Texas, and the Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College; denies petitions of the Chambers of Com- 
merce of Lubbock, Texas, Clovis, and Tucumcari, New Mex., 
in the matter of the application of Central Airlines for re- 
newal of its temporary certificate for route No. 81 (Septem- 
ber 13). 

E-570L grants the Postmaster General and the Department 
of Interior leave to intervene in the matter of the application 
of Pan American World Airways for amendment of its trans- 
pacific certificate so as to authorize air transportation of per- 
sons, property, and mail to American Samoa; consolidates into 
this proceeding for hearing and decision the application of 
Lawrence M. Coleman, d/b/a Samoan Airlines, Docket No. 
5080 (September 13). 

E-5702 opinion and order in the Frontier Renewal case re- 
new, with certain changes, until March 31, 1955, and con- 
solidate into a single certificate the certificates of Frontier Air- 
lines for segments 1, 2, 4, and 5 of route No. 73 and all sez- 
ments of route No. 74; suspend until March 31, 1955, certifi- 
cate of United Air Lines for route No. 1, insofar as it author- 
izes service to Rock Springs, Wyo., but continue it in effect 
with respect to Cheyenne, Wyo. (September 14). 

E-5703 institutes investigation to be known as “The New 
England-Southern States Merger Investigation’ to determine 
whether certain stated combinations of National Airlines, Co- 
lonial Airlines, Northeast Airlines, and Delta Air Lines by 
means of merger, consolidation, acquisition of control, or route 
transfer, or any other lawful mannér, would be in the public 
interest; consolidates for hearing and disposition the matter 
bearing Docket No. 4717 (September 14). 

E-5704 approves certain agreements between Air Cargo, Inc.. 
H. C. Kuhnert, d/b/a Capital Cartage Co., Capital Airlines, 
various air carriers, and other carriers, relating 
arrangements (September 14). 











to inter-company 


F-5705 grants Transocean Air Lines temporary exemption 
from the provisions of Title IV of the Act and Part 291 insofar 
as they would otherwise prevent it from performing 
way flight from Oakland, Calif.. to Guam via Truk and Majuro, 
transporting certain persons and property, on or about Septem- 
ber 17, 1951, pursuant to a contract with the High Commis- 
sioner of the Trust Territory (September 14). 

E-5706 denies motions of Pioneer Airlines and Continental 
Air Lines for reconsideration of order No. E-5577 in the matter 
of the application of Central Airlines for renewal of its tem- 
porary certificate for route No. 81 (September 14). 

E-5707 reissues foreign air carrier permit issued pursuant 
to Board order No. 4744 so as to reflect the change in cor- 
porate | name from El]-Al Israel National Airlines, Ltd., to 
El-Al Israel Airlines Limited (September 14). ; 
E 5708 approves certain agreements involving Western Air 
Lines, Compania Mexicana de Aviacion, S. A., and various 
— = carriers relating to intercompany arrangements (Sep- 
tember 17). 


one one- 


E-5709 opinion and order direct the United States air carrier 
members to agreement C.A.B. No. 1175, as amended, and the 
Postmaster General to show cause, within 15 days of the date 
of this order, why the Board’s order No. E-3888. should not be 
amended so as to permit United States air carriers to enter 


into IATA agreements fixing rates for the carriage of foreign 
air mail (September 17). 

E-5710 amends Board order No. E-4698 so as to permit North- 
east Airlines to suspend service on its route No. 27 to Bar 
Harbor, Maine, and Laconia and Berlin, N. H., from the ter- 
mination of Daylight Saving Time through Sept. 30, of each 
year, and to Rockland, Maine, from Sept. 30, 1951, through 
May 31, 1952 (September 17). 

E-5711 approves, subject to stated conditions, agreement be- 
tween Northern Consolidated Airlines and Wien Alaska Air- 
lines relating to trackage rights between Galena and Fairbanks, 
Alaska (September 17). 

E-5712 dismisses the complaints of Southwest Airways Com- 
pany and West Coast Airlines with respect to certain roundtrip 
excursion fares and other provisions proposed by United Air 
Lines (September 18). 
=-5713 denies application of Robinson Airlines Corp. and 
Colonial Airlines, Inc., for exemptions so as to provide certain 
service at Watertown, N. Y., and denies petitions of the City 
of Watertown, the Watertown Municipal Airport Commission 
and the Department of Commerce of the State of New York 
concerning the service (September 18). 

E-5714 grants Northeast Airlines exemption from October 1 
to October 14, 1951, inclusive, from the provisions of section 
401 (a) of the Act so as to permit it to engage in air trans- 
portation of persons, property, and mail to Laconia, N. so 
as an intermediate point on segment 1 of its route No. 27 
(September 18). 

E-5715 fixes and determines final mail rates to be paid 
American Airlines, Eastern Air Lines, Trans World Airlines, 
and United Air Lines for past periods and from and after January 
1, 1951, over their routes within the continental United States 
insofar as certificated for interstate air transportation, and be- 
tween the United States and terminal points in Canada; closes 
Docket No. 3663 (September 19). 

E-5716 authorizes Piedmont Aviation to suspend service on 
segment 1 of its’ route No. 87 at Morehead City, N. C., from 
Oct. 1 through Oct. 31, 1951, and to omit a stop at Southern 
Pines, with stated provision, from Oct. 1, 1951 until April 
30, 1952, or until 60 days after the Board’s decision in Docket 
No. 4762 concerning renewal of Piedmont’s certificate, which- 
ever occurs first (September 19). 

E-5717 consolidates with the Central Renewal Proceeding, 
Docket No. 4083 et al., for purposes of hearing, the applications 
of the City of Lawton, Okla., (Docket 4608) to be designated 
as a permanently certificated point on route No. 29 of Conti- 
nental Air Lines, and of the City of Elk City, Okla., (Docket 
5115) for designation as a certificated point on a route of a 
local service carrier (September 19). 

E-5718 peimits the Portland, Ore., Chamber of Commerce 
and the Air Line Pilots Association, International, to intervene 
in the Empire Certificate Renewal case (September 21). 

E-5719 grants request of Empire Air Lines to withdraw its 
petition for amendment of rate order E-3231; closes Docket No. 
3997 (September 20). 

E-5720 reopens proceeding in the matter of the application 
of Modern Air Transport, for an exemption pursuant to Section 
291.16 of the Economic Regulations and vacates order seria} 
No. E-5644 which terminated the temporary exemption for ir- 
regular air transportation service granted to Modern Air Trans- 
port (September 21). 

E-5721 postpones the effectiveness of the so-called “‘three and 
eight trip’’ limitation now applicable to the 17 large irregular 
air carriers operating under individual exemption orders (Sep- 
tember 21). 

E-5722 institutes an investigation of air services by large 
irregular carriers and irregular transport carriers (September 21). 

E-5723 opinion and order revoke letter of registration issued 
to Air Transport Associates and direct to cease and desist from 
engaging in certain air transportation (September 21). 

E-5724 permits interventions in the matter of the application 
of Western Air Lines for amendment of its certificate so as 
to extend its route from Salt Lake City Utah, to Rapid City. 
S. Dak., via Casper, Wyo. (September 24). 

E-5725 denies application of Hawaiian Airlines for exemption 
so as to provide free transportation to forecasters employed by 
the U. S. Weather Bureau in the Hawaiian Islands (September 
21). 

E-5726 denies application of All American Airways for tem- 
porary suspensions of service at Connellsville-Uniontown, Pa., 
Cumberland, Md., and Dunkirk-Fredonia, N. Y. (September 21). 

E-5727 establishes temporary mail rates to be paid Alaska 
Coastal Airlines (September 21). 

E-5728 institutes an investigation into the matter of the 
proposals of Delta Air Lines, Eastern Air Lines, and National 
Airlines to continue summer excursion fares beyond Sept. 30. 
1951; suspends proposed tariffs thru Oct. 31, 1951 (September 
21). 

E-5729 dismisses application of Western Air Lines 
exemption order with 
(September 24). 

E-5730 authorizes Ozark Air Lines to suspend service at Cairo, 
Ill., until the Cairo Municipal Airport becomes adequate for 
use by Ozark (September 24). 

E-5731 dismisses application of Pioneer Intermountain Airways 
at its request (September 24). 

E-5732 dismisses application of The Pioneer Air Trains Route 
at its request (September 24). 

E-5733 grants exemption to Pan American-Grace Airways so 
as to permit it to operate nonstop flights with 4-engine aircraft 
between Lima, Peru, and La Paz, Bolivia, subject to receipt 
by Panagra of appropriate authority from the foreign govern- 
ments involved (September 25). 

E-5734 grants temporary exemptions to United States Overseas 
Airlines so as to permit it to operate flights between points in 
Europe and points in the United States for a period of 6 months 
commencing on August 24, 1951, carrying refugees under con- 
tract with the IRO (September 25). 

E-5735 permits Central Airlines to inaugurate service at 
Norman, Okla., on or about Sept. 26, 1951, through the use 
of the Max Westheimer Airport (September 26). 

E-5736 orders National Airlines to show cause why the Board 
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should not establish for it a service mail rate of 53 cents per 
ton mile retroactive from July 1, 1951 (September 26). 
E-5737 denies petition of National Airlines for reconsidera- 
tion of order serial No. E-5642 insofar as said order denied 
National’s motion for consolidation of its application for ex- 
tension of Route No. 31-F from Havana to Balboa with the 
New York-Balboa Through Service Proceeding: institutes a 
proceeding to be entitled The Panagra Management Agreement 


Proceeding, which is assigned docket No. 5140 (September 28). 
E-5738 permits Colonial Airlines to inaugurate nonstop serv- 
Montreal, Canada, Watertown, N. Y., on or 


ice between and 


about Sept. 30. 1951 (September 28). 

E-5739 extends for 1 year exemption granted to Northwest 
Airlines so as to permit it to furnish certain free transporta- 
tion; amends previous exemption order so as to include the 
following companies in the list of those whose technical em- 
ployees may be furnished free transportation for the purpose 
of technical in-flight observation: The ratt & Whitney Com- 
pany, Hamilton Standard Propellers. Bendix Aviation Corp., 
Boeing Airplane Co., General Electrie Co., Sperry Gyroscope 
Co. (September 28). 


E-5740 denies application of Trans World Airlines for authori- 


ty to suspend service temporarily at Worcester, Mass. (Septem- 
ber 28). 
E-5741 grants temporary exemption to Trans World Airlines 


so as to permit it to serve Albuquerque and Santa Fe, N. M.. 


on the same flight with the provision that it shall not provide 
service to local traffic between the two points (September 28). 


E-5742 denies petitions of Pan American-Grace Airways, Pan 
American World Airways, National Airlines, Eastern Air 
Lines for rehearing. reargument. and reconsideration of the 


and 


Board’s order No. E-5542 in the matter of an exemption to 
Braniff Airways for operations via Miami, Fla., on its route 
between Houston, Texas, and Havana. Cuba (September 28). 


E-5743 institutes proceeding to determine whether the public 
require, and whether the Board 
shall order, the establishment through equipment 
interchange between Houston, Texas, and New York, N. 

by Chicago and Southern Air Lines and Capital Airlines, via 
Memphis, Tenn.; consolidates with Docket 4656 for hearing: 


convenience and _ necessity 


service by 


grants Braniff Airways leave to intervene; denies joint motion 
of Capital Airlines and Braniff Airways to consolidate their 
joint application in Docket 5128 (October 1). 

E-5744 authorizes Trans World Airlines to suspend service 
at Grand Canyon, Ariz., on route No. 2, from Nov. 1. 1951, 
through April 30, 1952 (October 1). 

E-5745 authorizes Robinson Airlines Corporation to suspend 
service at Middletown, N. Y., until 60 days after the Board’s 
final decision in the Robinson Renewal case, Docket No. 4947 
(October 1). 

E-5746 opinion and order dismiss petition of Capital Air- 
lines for nunc pro tunc amendment of the Board's order No. 
E-3157 so as to correct the mail rate formula set forth therein 


(October 1). 

E-5747 opinion and order institute 
of Oct. 1, 1951, reopening the current final mail rates and to 
determine new mail rates for the domestic operations of Braniff 
Capital Airlines, Chicago and Southern Air Lines, 
Continental Air Lines, Delta Air Lines, Inland Air Lines, and 
Western Air Lines; order each to file certain data by October 
31, 1951 (October 1). 

E-5748 denies petition of Northwest Airlines for 
intervene; grants petition of Western Air Lines for reconsidera- 
tion of the Board's order No. E-5583 and rescinds permission 
therein granted to Continental Air Lines to intervene in the 
matter of the application of Western Air Lines for amendment 
of its certificate so as to extend its route from Salt Lake 
City, Utah, to Rapid City, S. Dak., via Casper, Wyo. (October 1). 

E-5749 orders Alaska Airlines to show cause why the Board 
should not establish certain temporary rates for the transpor- 
tation of mail over its intra-Alaska routes (October 2). 

5750 dismisses proceeding in the matter of unauthorized 
operations in air transportation of the National Travel Club, 
and others (October 3). 

E-5751 amends Board order No. E-5623 by canceling the pro- 
test provision and mileage limitation in the matter of an agree- 
ment adopted at Traffic Conference Meetings of IATA at Ber- 
muda between Pan American World Airways, various air carriers, 
foreign air carriers, and other carriers relating to creative fares 


(October 3). 


separate proceedings as 


Airways, 


leave to 





E-5752 amends Board order No. E-5591 in the matter of an 
investigation of certain rates, fares, charges, routings, rules 
and regulations of various air carriers so as to include the 


for air trans- 


Wash., 


Airlines 


cargo rates and fares of Pacific Northern 
and Seattle, 


portation between certain points in Alaska 
and Portland, Ore. (October 3). 
E-5753 approves agreement, as amended, between American Air- 
lines and other air relating to consolidated local and 
joint passenger tariffs (October 3). 

E-5754 disapproves agreements and denies request for hearing 
in the matter of certain resolutions adopted at Traffic Confer- 


carriers 


ence Meetings of IATA at Bermuda between Pan American 
World Airways. various air carriers, foreign air carriers, and 
other carriers relating to rate matters ‘(October 3). 

E-5755 establishes temporary mail rates to be paid Wien 
Alaska Airlines over its routes certificated for the transporta- 
tion of mail (October 4). 

E-5756 permits Pan American World Airways to inaugurate 
nonstop service on or about Oct. 3, 1951, between New York, 
N. Y.. and Keflavik, Iceland (October 4). 


E-5757 authorizes Ozark Air Lines to omit service on segment 


7 of route No. 107 to Coffeyville, Kans., on one daily south- 
bound flight requiring night landings until such time as ade- 
quate airport facilities are available (October 4). 

E-5758 dismisses applications of China National Aviation 


Corporation for amendment of its foreign air carrier permit 








under section 402 of the Act (October 5). 

> 9 grants petitions of the cities of Norman, and Okmulgee. 
Okla.. and the West Texas Chamber of Commerce for leave 
to intervene in the matter of Central Airlines for renewal 
of its temporary certificate for route No. 81: denies petitions 
of Chambers of Commerce of Magnolia. Ark., Austin, Odessa 
Midland, and Big Spring, Texas (October 5). 

E-5760 denies motion relating to seniority matters of the 
former pilots of American Overseas Airlines in the Reonened 
North Atlantic Route Transfer case (October 5). 

E-5761 grants Braniff Airways exemption from the provisions 


(Continued on page 126) 
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Suspensions and Revoecations .... CAB 


SUSPENSIONS 
Operating an aircraft on a passenger carrying 
flight with knowledge that the aircraft was over 
loaded—20 days from Sept. 17—I. R. Schindler, 


Miami, Fla. (Airline Transport). 

Operating an aircraft that had not been given an 
annual inspection—90 days from Oct. 2—John S. 
Bransford, Jr., Nashville, Tenn. (Student). 

Low flying over residences on Pawleys Island, 
S. C.—90 days from Sept. 15—John J. Weeks, Char- 
lotte, N. C. (Private). 

Low flying in the vicinity of the Cool Meadow 
Airport. Lexington, Ky., failure to conform to the 
traffic pattern for the airport, and performing acro- 
batics within a civil airway—60 days from Sept. 7— 
Omer Broaddus, Lexington, Ky. (Commercial). 

Piloting an aircraft carrying two passengers when 
the aircraft was equipped for only one and failing 
to have pilot and medical certificates in his personal 
possession—45 days from Sept. 17—Glenn C. Holen, 
Big Bend, N. Dak. (Private). 

“Buzzing” a residential area of Sandusky, Ohio 
(While pulling up from a dive over his own resi- 
dence the aircraft struck a television antenna, went 
out of control, and crashed in a_playground.)— 
6 months from Sept. 11—Joseph H. McCutcheon, 
Sandusky, Ohio (Private). 

Performing acrobatic maneuvers within a control 
zone and failing to conform to the traffic pattern for 
the El Paso International Airport—6 months from 
Sept. 24—George D. Green, Puento, Calif. (Com- 
mercial). 

Operating an aircraft in a careless and reckless 
manner (The pilot failed to “gas up” before his 
flight, ran out of gas some 80 miles from his point 
of take off. and crashed while making a_ forced 
landing.)—90 days from Sept. 22—Henry G. Shisler, 
La Jolla, Calif. (Private). 

Piloting an aircraft during the hours of darkness 
without displaying position lights and failing to 
have a medical certificate in his personal possession— 
90 days from June 26—Lewis B. Markwell, Tarzana, 
Calif. (Private). 


Operating an aircraft that had not been given an 
annual inspection and failing to have the aircraft 
registered—6 months from Sept. 11—Edward M. 
Popejoy, Redding, Calif. (Private ). 

Attempting to start an aircraft by pulling through 
the propeller when the controls were unattended 
(The aircraft “ran away” and crashed into a gaso- 
line truck)—30 days from Sept. 18—Edward I. 
Eisler, Fort Lewis, Wash. (Student). 


REVOCATIONS 


“Buzzing” persons in Lake Webster, 
Webster, Mass. (On one pass the pilot collided with 
some electric wires, crashing into the lake and de- 
molishing the aircraft.) — Joseph S. Knapik, Ux- 
bridge, Mass. (Private). 

Piloting an aircraft on a passenger carrying flight 
when the aircraft was in an unairworthy condition 
and had not been given an annual inspection— 
Michael M. Gleeman, St. Paul, Minn. (Private). 

Low flying over a congested area while carrying 
a passenger (While flying at a low altitude the air- 


boats on 


craft struck some power lines and crashed in a 
nearby field.) — Kris J. Kutsuris, Capay, Calif. 
(Private). 

Low flying and carrying a passenger—Warren W. 
Clifford, Salt Lake City, Utah (Student). 

“Buzzing” a drive-in lunch stand in the vicnity 
of a residential area of East Sacramento, Calif., 
while carrying a passenger—John D. Anderson, 
Sacramento, Calif. (Private). 

Operating an aircraft when he had not made the 
required take-offs and landings prior to the flight, 
carrying a passenger in violation of his ferry permit, 
operating an overloaded aircraft, and other viola- 
tions (While attempting a take-off in the overloaded 
plane, the aircraft failed to gain altitude after be- 
coming airborne, clipped several fences and then 
crashed.)—Columbus L. Woods, Lewistown, Montana 
(Private). 


(Continued on page 130) 





Accident Reports ... . 


Failure of Landing Gear Line.—The probable 
cause of Eastern Air Lines accident at Jacksonville, 
Fla., on October 10, 1950, was the unsuccessful at- 
tempt of the crew to lock the landing gear manu- 
ally, due to the lack of training in the operation of 


the emergency hydraulic system, the Board said 
in a report issued recently. 
While approaching for a landing at Jacksonville 


the warning lights in the cockpit showed that the 
left main landing gear was not in the “down and 
locked” position. The landing gear was retracted 
and again extended, but the lights still indicated 
that the gear was not locked. 

An attempt was then made to extend the gear 
by the emergency hydraulic system. The hand 
pump was actuated for 3 to 5 minutes and then 
abandoned when no pressure resistance was felt 
on the pump handle. 

The aircraft then made a low flight past the 
tower, at which time a company mechanic advised 
that both landing gears appeared to be fully ex- 
tended. Since darkness was approaching it was 
decided to land the aircraft immediately. A normal 
approach was made and the landing accomplished 
on the right side of the runway. Immediately fol- 
lowing the landing, the left main gear was observed 
to slowly retract, and the aircraft swerved to the 
left. coming to rest approximately 50 feet to the left 
of the runway. None of the occupants were injured 
hut the aircraft was substantially damaged. 

\n investigation by the Board disclosed that the 
landing gear did not lock because of the failure of 


. Civil Aeronautics Board 


the down lock line, caused by the excessive and 
repeated torquing of the coupling nut. The Board 
also found that the landing gear could have been 
locked by the emergency hydraulic system, but be- 
cause of the crew’s laek of familiarity with its use, 
the pump was not actuated sufficiently to cause the 
gear to lock. 

Propeller Reversed in Flight.—The unwanted 
reversal of the right propeller in flight was given 
by the CAB as the cause of the Northwest Airlines 
accident at Almelund, Minn., on October 13, 1950. 
All of the six occupants were fatally injured and 
the aircraft was demolished. 

The aircraft departed from 
Paul International Airport on a local flight, the 
purpose of which was to give a company pilot a 
6-month instrument competency check. The aircraft 
crashed about one hour after take-off, some 50 miles 
from the airport, after a failure to maintain altitude 
following recovery from a dive. 

An investigation of the accident disclosed the 
reverse thrust position of the propeller and a review 
of the evidence of a similar occurrence indicated 
that the aircraft would assume dangerous flight 
characteristics under such conditions. 

The crew may not have realized that the pro- 
peller had reversed, the Board said, and it is ap- 
parent that they were unable to maintain control of 
the aircraft from that point on. 

The cause of the propeller’s reversal could not be 
determined. 
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Regulations of 


The Administrator 





Through November 1, 1951 
Note: Regulations of the Administrator marked with an asterisk 
(*) on the list given below may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, United States Government Printing Office, 


Washington 25, D. C., at the prices indicated. Remit check or 
money order, made payable to the Superintendent of Documents, 
directly to the Government Printing Office. Copies of amend- 
ments may be obtained free of charge from the Office of Aviation 


Information, CAA, Washington 25, D. C., or may be found in 
the Federal Register for the dates indicated in parentheses. 
Copies of the Federal Register are obtainable from the Superin 
tendent of Documents 


Organization 

*Part 400—Organization and Functions. (10¢. 

Amendment 1 (July 11, 1951). Amendment 2 a 14, 1951). 
Procedures 


*Part 405—General Procedures. (5¢.) 

*Part 406—Certification Procedures. (10¢.) 

*Part 407—Recordation Procedures. (5¢.) 

*Part 408—Enforcement Procedures. (5¢.) 

Amendment 1 (Available from CAA.), Amendment 2 (October 
23, 1951). 

*Part 410—Delegation Option Procedures for Certification of 
Small Airplanes (October 4, 1951). 


Rules 
Airmen 
*Part 450—Inter-American Aviation Training Grants. (5¢.) 
Aircraft 


*Part 501—Aircraft Registration Certificates. (5¢.) 

*Part 502—Dealers’ Aircraft Registration Certificates. (5¢.) 

*Part 503—Recordation of Aircraft Ownership. (5¢.) 

*Part 504—Recordation of Encumbrances Against Specifically 
Identified Aircraft Engines. (5¢.) 

*Part 505—Recordation of Encumbrances Against Aircraft En- 
gines, Propellers, Appliances, or Spare Parts. (5¢.) 

Part 506—Airworthiness Directive Recordation. (May 1, 1951.) 


Part 514—Technical Standard Orders — C Series — Aircraft 
Components. (October 12, 1951.) 
Airports 


*Part 550—Federal Aid to Public Agencies for Development of 
Public Airports. (10¢.) 

Amendments 1-14 (Available from CAA.) 

*Part 555—Acquisition of Government-owned Lands for Public 
Airport Purposes. (5¢.) 

*Part 560—Reimbursement for Damage to Public Airports by 
Federal Agencies. (10¢.) 

Amendments 1-2 (Available from CAA.) 

*Part 570—Rules of Washington National Airport. (5¢.) 

Amendments 1-2 (Available from CAA.) 

*Part 575—Federal Civil Airports on Canton and Wake Islands. 
(S5¢.) 

Air Navigation 

*Part 600—Designation of Civil Airways (including amendments 
1 through 18). (10¢.) 

Amendments 19-52 (Available from CAA.) Amendment 53 
(August 10, 1951), Amendment 54 (September 5, 1951), Amend- 
ment 55 (September 29, 1951), Amendment 56 (October 9, 1951). 

*Part 601—Designations of Control Areas, Control Zones and 
Reporting Points (including amendments 1 through 22). (15¢.) 

Amendments 23-56 (Available from CAA.) Amendment 57 
(August 10, 1951), Amendment 58 (September 5, 1951), Amend- 
ment 59 (September 29, 1951), Amendment 60 (October 9, 1951), 
Amendment 61 (October 10, 1951). 

Part 608—Danger Areas (October 31, 1951). 

Part 609—Standard Instrument Approach Procedures. (July 27 
1951.), Amendment 1 (August 25, 1951), Correction (October 
17, 1951). 

Part 610—Minimum En Route Instrument Altitudes. (July 27, 
1951, corrected September 21, 1951), Amendment 1 (August 4, 
1951), Amendment 2 (August 24, 1951). 

*Part 612—Aeronautical Fixed Communications. (5¢.) 

Part 617—Airport Traffic Control Rules. (April 21, 1951.) 

*Part 620—Security Control of Air Traffic. (5¢.) 

Amendments 1-3 (Available from CAA.) Amendment 4 (August 
23, 1951), Amendment 5 (September 1, 1951). 

*Part 625—Notice of Construction or Alteration. (5¢.) 


Miscellaneous 


Part 635—Reproduction and Dissemination of Current Examina 
tion Materials. (Available without charge from CAA.) 


Official Actions ____.___..___....- CAB 


(Continued from page 125) 

of section 401 (a) of the Act and of its certificate for route 
FAM-34 so as to permit it to conduct air transportation of 
persons and property on three southbound flights between 
Houston and Havana, one each on Oct. 10, 11, and 12, 1951 
and two northbound flights, one each on Oct. 8, and 9, 1951, be- 
tween Havana and Houston; otherwise denies (October 5) 

E-5762 institutes investigation of and suspends from Oct. 
5, 1951, to Jan. 12, 1952, a rule proposed by Capital Air- 
lines, Colonial Airlines, Delta Air Lines, and Piedmont Avia- 
tion providing for “Signature Service” by employees of airlines 
and charges therefor (October 8). 

E-5763 approves certain agreements involving Braniff Airways, 
Pacific Argentine Brazil Line, Inc., various air carriers and 
other carriers relating to intercompany arrangements (October 8). 


(Continued on page 127) 
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Scheduled Air Carrier Operations 
[Source: CAB Form 41] 


Domestic: August 1951 


Operator 


Trunk Lines 


American Airlines, Inc 
Braniff Airways, Inc 
Capital Airlines, Inc 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines, Inc 
Colonial Airlines, Inc 
Continental Air Lines, Inc 
Delta Air Lines, Inc 
Eastern Air Lines, Ine 
Inland Air Lines, Inc 
Mid-Continent Airlines, Inc 
National Airlines, Inc 
Northeast Airlines, Inc 
Northwest Airlines, Inc 
Trans World Airlines, Inc 
United Air Lines, Inc 
Western Air Lines, Inc 


Trunk Total. 


Feeder Lines 


All American Airways, Inc 
Bonanza Air Lines, Inc. 
Central Airlines, Inc 

Empire Air Lines, Inc. 
Frontier Airlines, Inc 
Helicopter Air Service, Inc 
Lake Central Airlines, Inc 
Los Angeles Airways, Inc. 
Mid-Continent Airlines, Inc 
Mid-West Airlines, Inc 

Ozark Airlines, Inc 

Piedmont Aviation, Inc 
Pioneer Air Lines, Inc. 
Robinson Airlines Corporation 
Southern Airways, Inc 
Southwest Airways Co 
Trans-Texas Airways 

West Coast Airlines, Inc . 
Wiggins, E. W. Airways, Inc 
Wisconsin-Central Airlines, Inc... 


Feeder Total. 


Territorial Lines 
Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines, Inc. 
Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd....... 
Trans-Pacific Airlines, Ltd. 

Territorial Total... . 


Grand Total. . 





Revenue | Revenue Ton-miles flown 















































Revenue | passenger) Passenger ee ee 
Revenue passen- miles seat miles load | | 
miles gers | (000) | (000) | factor | Express | Freight | United 
(percent) | | States mail 
ae eee ree! See ree Se Meenas tic etesa 
| | 
| 
| | | 
7,216,638 354 | 239,567 | 324,680 73. 79 | | 649,937 |2,988, | 1,202,953 
1,032,966 “08081 23 , 926 36,477 | 65.59 | 78,570 | 173,887 | 111,929 
2,385,593 | 201,833 | 61,356 | 95,745 | 64.08 | 212,701 | 455,586 | 167,746 
799,419 | 41,118 | 15,213 26,327 | 57.78 | 66,678 | 78,083 | 57,654 
369,476 | 25,622 6,404 11,215 | 57.10 | 6,569 9,422 | 9,091 
604,736 | ; ; 18,687 | 59.47 14,488 | 44,092 | 35,849 
1,370,892 49,452 | 67.33 | 84,090 | 299,098 | 133,364 
4,548,342 189,015 63.51 | 327,994 | 419,367 | 443,230 
142,940 3,479 66.60 | 4,158 7,071 | 9,362 
753,713 18,628 62.35 | 24,915 39,335 | 37,693 
1,188,201 47,439 58.30 | 27,752 | 371,083 | 87,627 
535,747 15,943 69.43 | 13,137 23,777 | 13,351 
1,181,854 53, | 69,008 77.22 | 128,792 | 368,055 168 ,005 
4,230,607 | 191,456 | 142,746 | 171,005 83.47 | 515,244 |1,175,966 918 ,663 
5,741,167 | 307,124 | 184,886 | 229,647 80.51 | 785,180 |1,879,748 | 1,576,124 
448,253 | 32,099 | 12,475 | 16,953 73.59 20,868 | 23,694 56,793 
32,550,544 |1,960,158 | 956, 974 1, 1,828, 700° 72.30 |2,961,073 is, 357, 065 ae 5, 5,029, 434 
a 
| 
318,559 | 25,824 | 3,644 6,690 54.47 12,497 0 661 
78 836 2,627 | 670 1,620 41.36 565 1,949 857 
119,681 4,057 | 518 2,513 20.61 | 834 1,751 1,956 
105,833 | 4,652 | 788 | 2,222 35.46 1,714 0 1,876 
401,642 | 11,310 | 3,162 8,033 39.36 7,793 31,948 13,882 
31,129 0 | 0 oes 0 2,462 
109 , 542 3,465 555 2,192 25.32 5,284 0 1,109 
19,577 | 0 | 0 0 — 0 3,270 
83 ,859 | 4,324 | 902 1,761 51.22 3,580 3,335 2,205 
72,924 243 | 39 291 | 13.40 0 0 1,051 
216,719 5,847 939 4,680 | 20.06 4,959 0 2,324 
391,375 | 20,176 | 4,683 8,219 | 56.98 | 6.969 10,638 5,935 
327,604 | 14,626 | 3,848 7,862 48.94 3.335 | 13,591 9,127 
131,681 9,713 | 1,507 2,765 54.50 5,077 3, 97€ 2,375 
269,604 | 9,738 | 1,694 5,662 | 29.92 6,804 6,976 
211,787 | 18,445 2,739 4,448 61.58 | 4,152 9 610 5,141 
251,973 | 6,805 | 1,476 5,291 27.90 2,380 5,568 | 4,216 
123,744 | 9,451 | 1,398 2,599 | 53.60] 1,105 2,702 813 
36 883 | 440 | 42 143 | 29.37 | 147 0 112 
193,065 | 12,083 1,976 | 4,054 | 48.74 | 12,059 0 5,954 
3,496,017 | 45 8, ,826 | 30,575 | 71,045| 43.04 | 79,254 | 85,068 77,302 
: ee foe a a ee 
| | 
y | | | | 
53,335 8,146 660 1,410 | 46.81 | 0 2,244 | 739 
338,396 | 40,459 | 5,347 7,368 | 72.57 | 8,198 | 82, oo 2 | 2,343 
109,216 | 14,677} 1,838 3,058 | 60.10 | 153 | 292 | 1,175 
500, 47 | 63, 282 | 7,845 | 11,836 | 66.28 | 8, 351 | 86,588 4,257 


36,547,508 2, 182,266 | "995,894 |1,406,581 | 70.77 (3,048,678 's, 528,671 | 5,110,993 


| 








Operator 


American Airlines, Ine 

Braniff Airways, Inc 

Chicago & Southern Air Lines, Inc 
Colonial Airlines, Inc. 

Eastern Air Lines, Inc. 

National Airlines, Inc. 

Northwest Airlines, Inc 


Pan American World Airways, Inc. : 


Atlantic Division 
Latin American Division 
Alaska Operations... . 
Pacific Operations . 
Pan American-Grace Airways, Inc 
Trans World Airways, Inc 
United Air Lines, Inc 


Uraba, Medellin & Central Airways, 


eck t2ennen sees ees 





| | 
Reve- | P 7 | Ton-miles fl 
. eve- | ‘as- nue on-miles flown 
eve- | tn nue | senger pas- 
nue pas- | Pas- | seat senger | | ; 
miles sengers | Senger | miles load | United 
| | miles | (000) | factor Express | Freight States Parcel 
(000) | (per- mail | post 
cent) | 
240,187; 10,377 7,804; 12,248) 63.72) 937 130,066) 13,667 0 
269 , 564 2,633 5,632) 11,677 48.23 0; 188,817 27.683 0 
136 ,896 2,479 3,141 6,300 49.86) 0 46,346 2,994 126 
70,517 4,119 3,220 3,667 87.81 0 1,560 1,513 123 
264 ,836 5,925 8,551, 15,772 54.22 0 35,343 29,519 
89,181 11,979 3,034 5,048 60.10 2,148 19,156! 1,293 0 
575 , 366 9,265) 15,493) 21,511 72.02 31,754) 753,174) 153, 140) 0 
1,550,051; 33,520) 48,700 78,358 62.15 0\1,150,147 396 , 365) 84,964 
2,563,815) 73,824) 67,442) 111,450 60.51 0\1,912,294| 274,687) 0 
289,914 6,570 6,738) 12,811 52.60 0 556,900 41,933 0 
825,793 8,136) 28,379 39,079 72.61 0 659,869 280.054 0 
499 ,467 9,495 9,624) 18,264 52.69 213,293 0 31,613) 8.893 
1,293,768 14,909 35,946) 54,634 65.79 0 538,889) 303,895 48,735 
307 , 736 5,205' 12,874) 16,132 79.80 0 41,485) 80,909) 0 
8,528 239 78 171 45.61 0 5,407 0 0 
8,985, 619) 198, 675 256,656 407 , 122 63.04 248, 132! 6,040,453 1,633,265 142, 841 





Domestic Passenger Miles Flown 
( Total revenue and nonrevenue, in n_ thousands :) 


January February 

Trunk 744,984 689 ,234 
Feeder 18,080 17,205 
Territorial 3,886 3,613 
Total 766 ,950 710,052 


_March_ April May June July _August | Total 

864,819 865,751 890,976 950,740 946 ,363 994,477 | 6,947,344 
22,774 | 24,014 28 831 31,185 | 29,799 32,560 | 204,448 
4,459 3,759 4,727 6,499 7,080 7,985 | 42.008 


SA bs Te athens Te ae Se : 
892 , 052 893 , 524 924,534 988 ,424 983,242 (1,035,022 | 7,193,800 
| | | \ | 
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Scheduled Air Carrier Operations 
(Continued on Page 128) 
International and Overseas: January - August 1951, 1950. 








Revenue passengers Revenue passenger 


| Revenue miles | Passenger seat miles (000) | | Revenue passenger load 
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January-August January-August | miles (000) January-August factor (percent) 
Operator | January-August | January-August 
—— sa — | 
| 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 | 1950 1951 1950 
| | 
American Airlines, Inc .| 1,907,684 | 1,529,249 78,323 | 59,712 58,898 | 45,847 | 97,646 75,144 60.32 61.01 
American Overseas Airlines, Inc. (ceased opr 9/26/50 )} — 4,266,942 — | 92,042 — 140,792 — | 214,458 a 65.65 
Braniff Airways, Inc. ee Se: 120 ,355 1,659 ,323 18,919 | 12,583 39,673 26,122 91,951 71,074 43.15 36.75 
Chicago & Southern ‘Air Lines, OE A eS | 1,112,132 1,320,349 | 18,308 | 15,801 21,591 18 ,958 50,980 53,086 42.35 35.71 
Colonial Airlines, Inc. : Staiete au aceate 532 ,489 382 ,048 29,264 | 14,061 22,932 11,393 27,689 18,574 82.82 61.34 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc. | 1,652,364 498 ,259 | 34,561 | 11,574 46 , 988 12,036 97,120 24,663 48.38 48.80 
National Airlines, Inc. . He? noGhinak 857 ,653 519,541 81,417 | 57,141 21,264 15,369 47,008 28,972 45.23 53.05 
Northwest Airlines, Inc. ; eee ae 4,153,712 50,682 | 34,593 86,340 66 , 043 155,089 116,691 55.67 56.60 
Pan American World Airways, Inc.: | 
Atlantic Division 10,494 ,692 7,989,601 229,978 | 102,548 | 327,723 220,090 506 , 566 310,659 64.70 70.85 
Latin American Division. | 19,041,522 | 18,304,158 | 549,917 | 485,543 470,290 400,215 772,996 660,674 60.84 60.58 
Alaska Operations oie | 1,892,830 1,597,895 35,206 | 27,322 | 36,117 25,975 83,164 49,010 43.43 53.00 
Pacific Operations ‘ | 6,080,715 6,359,545 | 54,210 | 51,602 185,932 151,847 295,744 274,703 62.87 55.28 
Pan American-Grace . “te Inc. | 3,890,216 3,799,612 | 78,186 | 63/868 81,559 67,498 141,182 143 ,385 57.77 47.07 
Trans World Airlines, Inc. 8,673 ,002 9,093 ,003 93 ,420 81,827 233 ,857 221,837 372 ,827 352,991 62.73 62.84 
ee BS errr ree Swabia 2,070,594 1,281,801 | 28,015 | 19,091 69,197 45,818 107,218 67,031 64.54 68.35 
Uraba, Medellin & Central ‘Airways, DN Sic cxaes 68 ,880 | 67,760 | 1,769 1,759 58 578 1,380 1,169 42.03 49.44 
i aa in Shade 2 is ined eae Bal ek eee 64,610,561 | 62,822,798 1,382,175 | 1,131,067 1,702,941 1,470,418 2, ee 560 2,462,284 59.78 59.72 
— (1950 =100). <nane's 102.85 | 100.00 | 122.20 | 100.00 | 115.81 100 15.69 100.00 100.10 100.00 
| | | | 
Ton-miles flown 
Operator Express Freight United States mail Parcel post 
January-August } January-August January-August January-August 
| 
1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 
= — | 
I NE i ee be ane cca ab aame sso es SP OREe re Oey 6,683 8,181 1,026,546 860,511 103,919 78,712 0 0 
American Overseas Airlines, Inc. (ceased opr. 9/26/50)......... RED EY — 1,860,257 —_ 0 —_ 967,639 = 260,047 
SS ce ha cas Shih is ok Ek aa eae ats Pe Seer, ; 0 0 1,012,137 593 , 552 98 , 566 31,689 0 0 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines, I EE ee a orcas ae) J Gb etal 0 0 414,475 424,217 22,138 17,917 1,493 1,450 
Colonial Airlines, Inc. 5 SE Ar sey? wie ‘ iabpach eke ae 0 | 0 28 ,639 40,493 11,9 ,51 918 681 
Eastern Air Lines, ARR ene Ret tide SRA Cas abe eae 0 | 0 164,771 238 ,923 232,920 46,555 0 3,583 
es uaa ands aah ames teed aa POE REC EE RES as 10,873 115,730 196 , 906 34,020 9,239 8,556 0 0 
SEE LEI TP AL ECT OPE OO | 161,698 91,134 4,806,242 3,628,290 1,142,425 1,350,547 0 0 
Pan American World Airways, Inc.: | | 
SR oe ons nw wsetaussearer se | 6,417,994 5,053,289 1,150,147 0 2,601,683 1,652,875 693 ,642 410,683 
Latin American Division........................ lisse, 6 ee an at a | 9,829,884 | 13,874,565 5,456,954 0 1,993 ,580 1,806,235 0 0 
OE EI Saat piace en fe = 2,658,441 1,107,467 0 293 , 706 252,696 0 0 
NE his Oa ea eh wk spree Gace cewiates ate keene ol 3,179,397 3,516,927 1,208 ,290 0 3,127,893 3,834,742 0 0 
Pam: Reser Aermne Barman, BMe. «oo 6ii.n occ ca ic kc ts cect tinctcensscesses 1,551,947 1,089,872 0 231,852 222,251 56,769 18,497 
I Es a isc dis sicko. co 0 dos ouaew vas gece ton san ab ekwhnw se 0 0 4,047,379 3,625,866 2,234,283 1,700,796 383 , 539 289,985 
United Air Lines, DEE os 8 ne ick aes 0 0 315,481 220,769 537,879 386,184 0 0 
Uraba, Medellin ‘& Centrai Airways, SRLS SI RR eae Ret AE } 28,447 20,913 11,638 0 0 0 0 0 
Rl Sa den cosines tak nome yee antes eS SS ao oe 23, =. - 28,289,309 | 20,947,072 9,666,641 | 12,642,001 | 12,359,913 1,136,361 984 ,926 
ioe ol WRN 2k pan un aims on ake ipa ct On ison 100.00 216.69 100.00 102.28 100.00 115.38 100.00 
} | 




















Official Actions .... CAB 


(Continued from page 126) 





Modification case, Fairbanks 
Trunk Line case (October 9). 
E-5774 approves certain agreements between the 


Area case, and Bristol Bay Area 


Air Carrier 


Aircraft and Engine Shipments 


























Members of the Air Traffic Conference of America and certain j 
E-5764 grants American Air Lines leave to intervene in the other air catriers relating to resolutions of the Air Traffic | 1951 
matter of the application of Compagnie Nationale Air France Conference of America covering airline reservations, tickets, 1950 
for a foreign air carrier permit and revision of a permit baggage procedures, and related traffic practices (October 9). August 
(October 9). E-5775 fixes and determines final mail rates to be paid All August July 
E-5765 authorizes Central Airlines to suspend service at American Airways over its route No. 49 for April 14, 1948, 
Gainesville, Texas, on segment 4 of route No. 81 until 60 days through June 30, 1949 (October 9). “ 
after the Board's decision in Central’s renewal case, Docket E-5776 fixes and determines final mail rates to be paid All Complete aircraft, number... . 170 207 354 
No. 4083 (October 8). — : o — American Airways over its route No. 97 on and after March Picinder 8,006 Ibe irf 
E-5766 opinion and order in the avana-West Palm Beac 7. 1949 (October 9). nder Ss. airframe 
Service Case grant Aerovias “‘Q’’, S. A., a foreign air carrier E-5777 opinion and order fix and determine final mail rates eight ee Ore eee 160 199 340 
permit for carriage of persons, property, and mail for 2 years for Colonial Airlines over route 71, 71-F and over its domestic 3,000 bs. airframe weight 
between Havana, Cuba, and West Palm Beach, Fla. Approved system for past and future periods (October 9). SPO whi nsec saae%s 10 8 14 
by the President 10-5-51 (October 5). E-5778 opinion and order approve, subject to provisions, me eg 4 ¢ places: | 43 ‘ 
E-5767 institutes investigation of and suspends to Jan. 12, aud equipment interchange agreement between Continental Air 3- to 6 a +i gia i lleiman tale | 115 53 119 
1952, certain reduced cargo rates on florist stock from Honolu- Lines and Mid-Continent Airlines providing for through service On iho tee eee eeee | 12 146 = 
s to —-* the tg Ray — " a og Et betwee St. Louis, Mo., and Colorado Springs and Denver, Colo. By total Soied iecuapenen, | 4 
ines, Pan American Wor irways, an nite ir Lines (October 10). ° | 
(October es E. W. Wiggins Airw h —" E-5779 authorizes Mid-Continent Airlines to suspend service 1 sas Jae: 1 pee | 12 10 61 
Board should not cetsblich certain vomporery mail tates, ss ** Elgin and Freeport, Ill.. and Fort Dodge, lows, on segment 100-899 hp. 22222222222! | 146 189 279 
set forth in an attached statement, over its entire system for 1 of route No. 106, from Sept. 26, 1951, until’ airport facilities “ 400 hp. and over. Mt re 12 8 14 
stated periods from Sept. 19, 1949 (October 9). at said points are adequate for use in its scheduled air carrier alue a* Sonie « plants 
E-5769 consolidates into a single proceeding to be known as operations (October 11). a tol oo = 
the North Atlantic Certificate Renewal case the applications i-5780 denies petition of Pan American-Grace Airways for cra. ad (thousa of $15,545 | $18,758 | $12,329 
of Trans World Airlines, Pan American World Airways, and re consideration of order No. E-5581 and an exemption pending Complain ceaiath and geste. $11,704 $10,120 310.146 
European-American Airlines, Inc., Dockets Nos. 5065, 5073, and a hearing on its certificate amendment application (Docket No. Aircraft $5,485 $6,419 $7,910 
4125, respectively (October 9). 4159) so as to serve Bogota, Colombia (October 11). Under 3,000 ibs. sir- “ . : 
E-5770 amends order No. E-3888 in the matter of an agree- 5781 authorizes Airnews, Inc., to abandon route No. 103 frame weight...... -| $1,091 $1,147 | $1,820 
ment involving Pan American World Airways, ard certain other and cancels its certificate for said route; rescinds exemption Ibs. ute 
air carriers, foreign air carriers, and other carriers relating to order No. E-3845; dismisses application for amendment of its "weight and over. $4,394 $5,272 $6,090 
the establishment and conduct of Regional Traffic ne - certifieate in Docket No. 4177 (October 12). Aircraft parts. . -| $6,219 $3,701 | $2,236 
the IATA, by adding a pate - mabe the — of E-5782 opinion and order modify order No. E-S467 with re- All | other products (ineluding | 
— gies members under so-callec escape clause. spect to final mail pay granted Western Air Lines over its Velen = pp EY stents | $3,841 $3,688 | $2,183 
ctober 9). : a vehi : Ini s ei | 
E-5771 dismisses petition of American Airlines that it be sean ee ea tae fsa agony producing aircraft en ines, | | | 
made a party to the proceeding, and strikes from the record United States and terminal — in Canada from May 1, 1944, fotal (thousands of rs).| $8,059 $7,317 $4,527 
a memorandum filed by it in the matter of the National- through Dec. 31, 1948 (October 12). . Aircraft engines and parts. . . | $7,202 6,901 $4,341 
Eastern Interchange Agreement (October 9). E-5783 authorizes Southern Airways to suspend service from aa engines..........| $1,745 $1,981 $1,048 
E-5772 denies petition of Northwest Airlines for reconsidera- Oct. 15, 1951, through Jan. 15, 1952, at Clarksdale, Miss., on — ph a | $5,457 $4,920 ,293 
tion of the Board’s action in respect to orders Nos. E-4606 and segment 4 of route No. 98 (October 12). All other products..........| $857 | $416 $186 
E-4954 relating to Assembly and Distribution Rules (October 9). E-5784 orders investigation of and suspends from Oct. 16, Unfilled orders (number of 
E5773 denies petitions of Wien Alaska Airlines and Northern 1951, to Jan. 13, 1952, certain rules proposed by Pan American planes 3,000 lbs. airframe a . . 
Consolidated Airlines requesting institution of certain pro- . * ‘ weight and over)........... | 647 648 176 
‘ : } . (Continued on page 129) 
ceedings, reconsiderations, and severances in the Alaskan Route pag 
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| Helpful Publications 


Publications listed below are on sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Orders must be accompanied 
by money order or check made payable to the Super- 
intendent of Documents. 


Flight Assistance 


Airman’s Guide and Flight Information 
Manual . sii .. $6 a year 
(The Airman’s Guide, published every 2 weeks, contains 
three sections: Directory of Airports, Radio Facility Data, and 
Notices to Airmen, The Flight Information Manual supple 
ments the Airman’s Guide and is issued semiannually.) 


Airports 


Airport Buildings ’ 20 cents 
(Problems of airport building design are discussed and 

several solutions suggested.) 

Airport Design 30 cents 


(Provides basic information on airport construction.) 


Airport Landscape Planting 15 cents 


(Provides practical information on how to improve the 
appearance of an airport.) 


Airport Turfing.............. 25 cents 
(Describes various problems involved and presents methods 
used in establishing and maintaining a good turf.) 


Seaplane Facilities.... 25 cents 
(Answers problems posed by the ‘planaieg and construction 

of seaplane bases.) 

Small AMM POwte. ...:..:.00..cecessecsessere 15 cents 
(Answers to many gecbidale confronting communities or 

individuals who want to build a small airport.) 

Standard Specifications for Construction of 

Airports 


$2.25 


(Contains specification items for construction of airports 
and air parks. Covers clearing and grubbing, grading, drainage, 
paving, lighting, turfing, and incidental construction. 


Flight Training 
Aircraft Powerplant Handbook.....-...--.--------------- $1.50 


(For students, mechanics, pilots, and engineers who have 
only superficial knowledge of aircraft powerplant funda- 
mentals. ) 


Facts of Flight succccococsoceqsscaanssesscsssosoosee ererececes 75 cents 


(A nontechnical manual, with chapters on airplane flight, 
stalls, spins, airplane structure, airplane engines, flying the 
plane, airport traffic, seaplanes, and safety in flight.) 


Flight Instruction Manual...........................::00 $1.50 


(A complete text on flight training for student and instructor. 
Includes acrobatic maneuvers. 


I ME I sic preasalasiciiissiaaietncep aunecniaaitibecies 75 cents 


{Practical information about basic navigation of aircraft, 
presented in brief form for the use of the private pilot.) 


Questions and Answers for Private Pilots ....15 cents 
(A collection of the questions and answers upon which the 

private pilot written examination is based.) 

Realm of Flight ...60 cents 


(Presents practical information about the effect of atmos- 
pheric conditions upon flight.) 


Personal Aircraft Inspection Manual 55 cents 

(Contains information dealing with the fundamentals of inspec- 
tion and provides a general maintenance guide for the owners of 
personal type aircraft.) 


Miscellaneous 
ANC Procedures for the Control of Air 
IIL sciistnutichoiisapsiubsiintiaiieniies sieaiiantiealenenaneietinntl 45 cents 


(Officially approved inet of air traffic control procedures 
adopted for use by civil and military air traffic control per- 
sonnel. These procedures are required to be followed by all 
civil controllers holding certificates under Part 26 of the CAR.) 


Personal-Aircraft Owner’s Guide 15 cents 
(A collection of the questions most frequently asked by the 
wners of personal aircraft.) 

Terrain Flying... 25 cents 


(Describes the special problems and ‘hesards encountered in 
flying over various kinds of terrain and proper precautions.) 





The Air Fair ..20 cents 
(Gives detailed helps in planning and operating an air fair.) 
The Flying Club see .-15 cents 


(Planning and organization material so arranged as to permit 
“tailoring” to fit local conditions.) 
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Scheduled Air Carrier Operations 


(Continued on Page 129) 
Domestic: January - August 1951, 1950 





Revenue miles 
January-August 


Operator —_ cinemas 











Revenue passengers 
January-August 





Passenger seat- 


miles (000) 
January-August 


Revenue passenger- 
miles (000) 
January-August 






































1951 1950 1951 1950 | 1951 1950 | 1951 1950 
; | | | 
Trunk Lines | | 
American Airlines, Inc 47,870,659) 37,495,188 3,190,961) 2,175, 185|}1,600 ,603/1,094,026) 2,109,904) 1,616,770 
Braniff Airways, Inc 7,.735,919| 7,457,601 511,801) 412,561) 175,551; 138,806) 272,251 260,464 
Capital Airlines, Inc 16,619,828) 13,374,657! 1,269,734) 871,541) 396,303; 257,827) 651,515) 486,017 
Chicago & Southern Air LinesIne| 5,425,155) 4,890,586 287 ,371) 204,586 106, 420} 73,431) 167,817 136 , 265 
Colonial Airlines, Inc 2,544,200} 2,237,064 159 , 642) 123,941 40 , 480) 31,908) 74,516 64,572 
Continental Air Lines, Inc 4,205,646 3,813,644 179,470 131,801 65,786 46,161 122,907 107 ,859 
Delta Air Lines, Inc..... 11,013,144, 9,581,716 579 ,477| 412,370| 270,732); 185,585 400 ,222 319,679 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc... 38,058 ,440| 35,536,662) 2,334,084) 1,692,681/1,079,505| 819,891) 1,651,137) 1,323,462 
Inland Air Lines, Ine 1,825,023) 2,078,950) 62 ,863 60, 138 25,405 23,612 44,436 45,083 
Mid-Continent Airlines, Inc 5,522,497; 5,675,409 256.057 228 , 008 78,477 67,133 135,555 128 ,285 
National Airlines, Inc 10,211,634) 7,655,010 418 ,822 257,658] 275,813) 162,979 422 ,968 305,504 
Northeast Airlines, Inc 3,191,436) 2,736,988 308 , 103 243,940 59,018 46,127 96 ,867 89,691 
Northwest Airlines, Inc 8,084,403) 13,780,116) 450,043 552,440) 299,183) 348,806 466,210 612,398 
Trans World Airlines, Ine 32,685,346, 29,916,002) 1,372,937 989,510} 990,468) 699,093) 1,300,250) 1,076,871 
Jnited Air Lines, Inc. 37,095,878] 35,305,666) 1,842,526) 1,600,764/1,103,724) 905,153) 1,451,050) 1,341,029 
Western Air Lines, Inc 5,448 , 247 6,410, 405) 382,418 276,582] 142, 394) 106,196 213,704 203 ,300 
Trunk Total 237 , 537, 455/216, 945 , 664 |18, 606. 309| 10,238,706 6,709 ,862|5,006,734| 9,581,309| 8,117,249 
Index (1950 =100) 109. 49) 100. 00) 132.96) 100.00 134. 02) 100.00 il 8. tet 100. 00 
| | 
Feeder Lines | 
| 
All American Airways, Inc 2,142,334) 2,065,434) 140,790 97 , 637) 19,857 13,785 ,989 43 ,370 
Bonanza Air Lines, Inc 609,117 600,314) 19,447 11,810 4,929 2,878) 12,442 11,927 
Central Airlines, Inc. 934,393) 1,191,889) 18,951 6,310) 2,722) 713) 16,730 3,576 
Empire Air Lines, Inc 828 , 892) 749,415) 30,057 28,519) 5,737 5,370 17,405 15,737 
Frontier Airlines, Inc. . 2,984,039) 2 295,630} 66,949 39,890) 18 ,035) 10,851 59,682 43,780 
Helicopter Air Service, Ine 219,692) 219,593) 0 0} 0) 0) 0 0 
Lake Central Airlines, Inc 769,441) 524 , 556} 19,605 6, 665) 3,148) 1,043) 16,173 6,493 
Los Angeles Airways, Inc 216,676) 229 , 634) 0) 0} 0 0 0 
Mid-Continent Airlines, Inc 629 ,801) ns 27,713 —| 5,651 —| 13,241 — 
Mid-West Airlines, Inc. .... 520,583; 1,007,409) 1,786 4,588) 262 671) 2,083 4,027 
Ozark Air Lines, Inc. . . . | 1,218,168 - 28,459 — 4,560 —| 24,242) — 
Piedmont Aviation, Ine | 2,705,966) 2,390, 979) 122,840 78,535) 28.459 16,104) 56,827) 50,211 
Pioneer Air Lines, Inc ‘ 2 537,910} 2,486,455 104,115 81,593} 27,081) 22,004! 60,909 59,780 
Robinson Airlines Corp 956, 522) 735,345) 62,007 34,540) 9,625) 5,434 19,555} 14,333 
Southern Airways, Inc 1,947,219) 1,153,599 59 , 983 20,913) 10,622 3,532 40,841) 24,189 
Southwest Airways Co 1,646,944) 1,554,644) 94,451 75,653) 18 ,462 14,007 34,597) 32,648 
Trans-Texas Airways 1,902,949) 1,975, 002! 48 ,850 38 , 380) 11,352) 8,666 39, 961 41,473 
West Coast Airlines, Inc 877 , 976) 843,477) 53,313 45,856) 7,958) 6,540 18 , 436) 17,713 
Wiggins, E. W. Airways, Inc 386 , 853) 247, 945) 2,975 1,977| 275) 177) 1,512 986 
Wisconsin-Central Airlines, Inc 1,321, 808) 1,347,699 60,960 31, 324) 9, 860) 4,989) 22,455 11,157 
Feeder Total . | 25, 357, 283) 21, 619, )019| 963 ,251 ~ 604, 190 188, 595) ‘116, 764 502, 080) ~ $81, 450 
Index 1950 =100). | 29 100.00 159.43 100.00 161.52 100.00 131.62) 100. 00 
ae. = | | | =| SS | = 
Territorial Lines ' | 
Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines, Inc.| 412,315 376,390 64,733 51,361 5, 1801 4,116 11, 054| 9,419 
Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd ..| 2,155,149} 1,988,090 234,220 226,917 aaa 29,509 46,358 44,031 
Trans-Pacific Airlines, Ltd... . .| 385,140 —| 45,343) — 5,617) — 10, 784) — 
_———— — —— -|— seeenelieeenenanineed ee ee ee ae 
Territorial Total 2,952,604 2, 364 ,480 344 , 296) 278 ,278 aaa 33 ,625 68, 196) 58, 4 50 
Index (1950 =100)..... 124. 87 100. 00) 123. +72 100.00 122. 68) 100. 00) 127. -59) 100. 00 
Grand Total. . cs 2665, 847, 342 240, 929, 163] M4, 913, 856 11,116,174 6, 939, 708|5, 157, 12810, 15 151, 585 “8, 552, 149 
Index (1950 =100).. 1l 10. 34 100.00 134.16 100.00 134. 57) 100. ” 8.70 100.00 











1In the September 20 issue of the Journal the statistics for the 
transposed—those attributed to Caribbean should be Trans-Pacific; 


Pacific should be Hawaiian. 





Territorial Lines shown on page 104 were inadvertently 
those for Hawaiian should be Caribbean; and those for Trans- 





Office of Aviation Safety 


(Continued from page 121) 

carrier operations, maintenance, and their certificated 
personnel and agencies. The Airman Standards 
Branch will be eliminated. There will be established 
a General Safety Branch, with complete responsibility 
for all non-air-carrier operations, maintenance, and 
their certificated personnel and agencies. The Main- 
tenance Inspection Branch of the present organiza- 
tion will be eliminated as a Branch and integrated 
with the Air Carrier Safety Branch and the General 
Safety Branch as the Air Carrier Maintenance and 
General Maintenance Sections. 

Under the reorganization, the Aircraft Engineering 
Division in the Washington office will have the fol- 
lowing five branches: Airframe and Equipment, 
Powerplant, Flight Test, Manufacturing Inspection, 
and Aircraft Records. The Air Carrier Safety Di- 
vision will have the following four branches: Sched- 
uled Operations, Irregular Operations, Air Carrier 
Maintenance, and Special Operations. The General 
Safety Division will have the following four branches: 


General Operations, General Maintenance, Examina- 
tion, and Airman Records. 

The five present branches of the Medical Division 
will be consolidated into the Medical Standards. 
Safety Projects, and Biometrics Branches. 

“The rapid growth and technical advance: of 
aviation in this country during the past several 
years have increased the volume and complexity of 
our aviation safety responsibilities,’ Administrator 
Horne said. The reorganization plan, he added, 
is “aimed at increasing our efficiency and effective- 
ness and at better discharging our responsibilities to 
industry and the public.” 





Cold Fronts Usually Bring Bad Weather 


Cold fronts bring high winds and severe turbu- 
lence, low ceilings, frequent heavy rain and snow, 
icing conditions, and perhaps thunderstorms even 
in mid-winter. It is a time for private planes to 
seek the shelter of a substantial hangar. Following 
the passage of a cold front, the weather is likely 


be clear and cold. 
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Scheduled Air Carrier Operations 
(Continued from Page 128) 
Domestic: January- August 1951, 1950 

































































Revenue passenger Ton-miles flown 
load factor = 
(percent) r 
January-August Express Freight United States mail 
Operator January-August January-August January-August 
| 
| 1951 | 1950 1951 1950 1951 | 1950 1951 1950 
| 
Trunk Lines } | 
American Airlines, Inc. . | 75.86| 67.67) 5,913,349) 4,081,035) 22,536,952/21,005,003) 9,132,080) 5,918,544 
Braniff Airways, Inc......... ‘| 64.48 53.29 721,027 629,353; 1,393,278) 1,185,516) 1,003,452 826,670 
Capital Airlines, Inc. . | 60.83 53.05 1,760,284) 1,427,685) 3,376,951) 5,375,910 1,256, 168} 934 ,629 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines, | | | | 
0 SRR paar ey sear | 63.41 53.89) 501,255 404 , 653) 529,753 565,323) 424,405) 370,794 
Colonial Airlines, Inc.........| 54.32 49.41) 59,582 50,444) 71,283 67,018) 69,599) 59,122 
Continental Air ag Ine | 53.53 42.80} 100,229) 66 , 264) 375,032 311,110 212,261; 128,026 
Delta Air Lines, Inc... . oie 67.65) 58.05) 783 , 563) 621,548) 2,356,533) 1,860,192) 1,085, 089) 751,471 
Eastern Air Lines, i Chemelch 65.38) 61.95) 3,472, *597| 2,570,164) 3,390,303) 7,815,490 3° 663,809) 3,129,082 
Inland Air Lines, Inc | 57.17 52.37) 60,004) 41,482) 94,312) 106,805 129° 026) 78,269 
Mid-Continent Airlines, Inc.. .| 57.89 52.33} 179,497) 155,381) 351, 313) 327 ,465 276,141 211,505 
National Airlines, Inc... . | 65.21 53.35) 282,718) 412,950| 3,395,057) 1,554 612) 695 , 168) 424,497 
Northeast Airlines, ae | 60.93 51.43) 131,897) 109 ,315) 173 , 783) 180, 156} 97 ,638) 73,487 
Northwest Airlines, Inc. ; 64.17 56.96] 1,230,558) 1,254,699| 2,596, 588) 4,362, 793| 1,365,072) 1,630,793 
Trans World Airlines, Inc. .| 76.18 64.92) 5,206,794) 3,628,816) 9,884, 039) 7,990,597) 7,491 342 5,514,162 
United Air Lines, Inc. eek 76.06 67.50) 6,810,901! 5,174,097| 15,090,532/17,608 ,941/10,635,350| 7,414,249 
Western Air Lines, Inc. | 66.63) 52.24 278, 700| $28 ,704| 429, 115) 472, 183} 778,039) 498 ,965 
SE cus Se pict ia aN Geek 
Trunk Total. . | 70.03 61. 68) 27, 492, 955/20, 956, 590] 66, 6,044, 824/70, 789, 114} iss, 314, 639| 27, 964, 265 
Index (1950 =100) . ; 113.54 100.00) 131. 19) 100. 00) 93.30) 100.00 137. -01| 100. 00 
—— — = = = = =| 
| | ‘ | 
Feeder Lines | | 
| } | | 
All American Airways, Inc | 44.14) 31. 78| 102, 147} 69, 198| 0} 0} 36,927 26,922 
Bonanza Air Lines, Inc...... .| 39.62 24.13| 2° 006} 1,279) 10,622! 6,710| 4, 346| 3,371 
Central Airlines, Inc..........| 16.27 19.94| 2; 604} 0| 3,532| 0| 13,883| 10,444 
Empire Air Lines, <a | 32.96) 34.12) 12,469) 10,861} 0) 0} 15,700) 12,425 
Frontier Airlines, Inc......... 30.22) 24. bint 51,072) 33 , 908) 199 , 487) 106 ,819} 88,835) 41,158 
Helicopter Air Service, Inc — 0} 0| 0) 0) 16,108} 13,107 
Lake Central Airlines, Inc.... | 19.46 16.06| 65,589 12,728) 0 0 9,334) 3,106 
Los Angeles Airways, Inc... | ee 1 0 0| 0 0| 32,088] 28,098 
Mid-Continent Airlines, Inc... 42.68) — 29,858 —— 26,391 = 14,303) — 
Mid-West Airlines, Inc....... 12.58) 16.66 0 0 0 0 6,232 11,698 
Ozark Air Lines, Inc......... 18.81) — 42,234 - 0 — 12,285 — 
Piedmont Aviation, Inc....... 50.08) 32.07 61,488 47,555 86,009 78,003 41,327 82,294 
Pioneer Air Lines, Inc. aria 44.46 36.81 29,171 30,160 100 ,650 86,516 68,712 62,878 
Robinson Airlines —- we 49.22) 37.78 41,448 23,385 25,840 20,642 17,384 14,213 
Southern Airways, Inc. . ae 26.01 14.60 51,455 26,197 0 0 56,926 26,046 
Southwest Airways Co.... 53.36 42.90 31,619) 30,863 94,685 87,984 38 ,425 30,658 
Trans-Texas Airways......... 28.41) 20.90 18,925 19,276 40,982 37,021 31,478 34,544 
West Coast Airlines, Inc ; 43.17 36.92 7,528 8,532 27,845 6,718 7,331 4,954 
Wiggins, E. W. Airways, Inc. . 18.19 17.95 1,239 0 0 0 963 1,125 
Wisconsin-Central Airlines, Inc. 43.91 44.72 69,563 29 , 662 0 0 36,023 24,002 
Feeder Total . : 37.56 30.61 620,415 343 ,604 616 ,043 430,413 543,610 381,038 
Index "11960 =100)...... 122.70 100.00 180.56 100.00 143.13 100.00 142.67 0 
Territorial Lines ' 
Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines, Inc 46.86 43.70 0 0 15,358 17,891 6,003 6,868 
Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd....... 65.69 67.02 66,171 78,580 525,626 298 ,376 24,700 36,199 
Trans-Pacific Airlines, Ltd... . 52.09 -- 764 — 8,678 — 4,420 samme 
Territorial Total....... 60.49 62.91 66 ,935 78 ,580 549 , 662 316 , 267 35,123 43,067 
Index (1950 =100)..... 96.15 100.00 85.18 100. 00 173.80 100.00 81.55 100.00 
Grand Total....... 68 .36 60.30 28 , 180,305 21, 378, 174 “67,210, 529 71,535, 794/38 ,893 ,281/28 ,388 ,370 
Index (1950 =100).. 113.37 100.00 131.81 100.0 93.95 100.00 137.00 100.00 
































1In the September 20 issue of the Journal the statistics for the Territorial Lines shown on page 105 were inadvertently trans- 
posed—those attributed to Caribbean should be Trans-Pacific; those for Hawaiian should be 


Caribbean; and those for Trans- 
Pacific should be Hawaiian. 





2» « e port Associates, Inc., stayed and postponed pending the Board's 

Official Actions pias eae CAB consideration of ATA’s petition for hehearing and reconsidera- 
: ‘ tion of order No. E-5723; otherwise denies (October 15). 

(Continued from page 127) E-5790 denies request of National Airlines for reconsidera- 


: f B N i I - 
World Airways, Trans World Airlines, and other carriers, which + bee aed ag tn ieeaiae bien i" ow Vou 


disclaim carrier liability on passengers or their baggage when E-5791 orders Pan American-Grace Airways to show cause 


transportation is gratuitous (October 12). why the Board should not establish certain temporary rates for 
E-5785 orders Linea Aeropostal Venezolana to show cause why 


- c u Ac the transportation of mail on and after Oct. 1, 1951, over its 
it is not in the public interest and the Board should riot order entire system (October 17). 

the alteration, modification, or amendment of its temporary E-5792 grants the Chambers of Commerce of Portland, Ore., 
Permit so as to establish an equitable and proper balance of Seattle and Tacoma, Wash., Montgomery Ward & Company, 
reciprocity between the carriers of Venezuela and the United Portland Freight Traffic Association, Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
States in their operations between these countries; orders the pany, and the Seattle Traffic Association leave to intervene in 
matter set for hearing before an examiner of the Board at a the Pacific-Northwest Alaska Tariff Investigation case (October 
time and place to be designated (October 15). 17). ‘ 

F-5786 grants the County of Orange, Calif., leave to inter- E-5793 opinion and order fix and determine final mail rates 
vene in the matter of the Reopened ‘Additional California- to be paid Chicago and Southern Air Lines on and after 
Nevada Service ease (October 12) : November 1, 1946, over its Latin American route (October 18). 

E-5787 extends for 1 year after Nov. 1, 1951, the effectiveness E-5794 denies motion of Resort Airlines for severance of 


of the provisions of sec. 207.11 which provide that the limita- 


tions of sections 207.5 through 207.10 shall not apply to or in certain proposed tarifis in Docket No. 5007 from proceeding 


respect of charter trips performed by certificated air carriers in the matter of charter rules, regulations, rates, and charges 

pursuant to contracts with any department of the Military for the air transportation of persons and baggage proposed by 

Establishment (October 15). The Flying Tiger Line; denies petition of Eastern Air Lines 
E-5788 approves agreement between various air carriers, for- for institution of an investigation concerning the certificated 

eign air carriers, and other carriers, and Recommended Prac- operations of Resort Airlines (October 18). 

tices 160/1105 and 280/1105 adopted by the 6th Meeting of E-5795 institutes investigation of and suspends from Oct. 25, 

Traffic Conference No. 1 and the 8th Meeting of Traffic Con- 1951, to Jan. 22, 1952, a rule proposed by American Airlines, 

ference No. 2 of IATA, relating to traffic matters (October 16). The Flying Tiger Line, and United Air Lines to base freight 
E-5789 orders the effective date, Oct. 21, 1951, of the revo- (C. A 

cation of Letter of Registration No. 1896 issued to Air Trans- continued on page 130) 
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‘Civil iviaiiien 


Highlights 








1951 1950 
Airports | and airfields recorded with 
Rs 6.255.000 dries oad October 1 6,260 6,391 
By type: '! 
Commercial....... pupeeee ers 2,102 2,378 
Municipal... . : hee 2,304 2,243 
CAA Intermediate. . ieaKede 61 94 
Military. . adh ta keites 334 828 
All others. eigsd ite ey 1,459 1,348 
a. Private..... 1,307 1,204 
b. Miscellaneous government ; 152 144 
Civil airports and airfields - class:? 
Total... aetna wore 5,926 6,063 
Class I and under... ... pias 3,867 4,010 
Class II..... ae ee Pe 956 966 
RII. 5. 5:53 6a cc esinap etic 507 498 
Aer ia 381 370 
Class V. sacednhatels 133 137 
Class VI and over...... é 82 82 
Total U. S. civil aircraft... .October 1 89 ,865 92,749 
Scheduled air carrier aircraft . October 1 1,225 1,199 
Civil aircraft production. ..... August 
WOON « 50:0: jms a 170 354 
1- and 2-place ‘models. . . 43 119 
8-, 4-, 5-, and 6-place models. .... 115 221 
Over 6- place models... 12 14 
Certificates approved...... August 
Student pilots... ‘ 8,849 5,477 
Private pilots. .. aaeeen 4,013 3,225 
Commercial pilots. ee re ree 613 588 
Airline transport pilots —_ 93 74 
Mechanics (original certificates) . 431 636 
Ground instructors (original certifi- 
cates) .iaaaR Reman \ 71 72 
Flight instructor ratings. 146 146 
Instrument ratings... 376 127 
Control tower operators . 125 43 
Traffic control activity . . August 
Aircraft operations, CAA airport 
NT re 1,773,246 | 1,546,939 


Fix postings, CAA airway centers 1,108,068 945,366 
Instrument ra peony CAA ap- 
proach control towers. . . i 20,773 19,699 


AIRPORT OPERATIONS 


Washington National...... September 
Scheduled air carrier: 
Passengers departing............ 113,633 76,176 
Passengers arriving....... -| 116,488 75,351 
Aircraft arrivals and departures. ; 12,479 10,112 
Other aircraft arrivals and depar- 
ON OER ERR Ree ba 3,754 2,694 
San Francisco Municipal Se bichs August 
Scheduled air carrier: 
Passengers departing............ 72,025 62,325 
Passengers arriving........ ; 72,254 63 ,422 
Aircraft arrivals and departures. : 8,956 7,840 
— ome arrivals and depar- 
Be rE 4,201 3,980 
Oakland "Municipai Niniedaa aioe ad August 
Scheduled air carrier: 
Passengers departing. . ; : 9,646 8,848 
Passengers arriving. ; 9,795 8,881 
Aircraft arrivals and ‘departures. ‘ 5,386 4,891 
Other aircraft arrivals and depar- 
Rn ss aatad ae ws os baa ae 13,798 14,606 
Miami International........ August 
Scheduled air carrier: 
Passengers departing.......... 62,120 56,329 
Passengers arriving............ 62,493 55,033 
Aircraft arrivals and ‘departures 7,187 ; 
ag ll. aircraft arrivals and depar- 
{CERRO EH 4 L ; 8,821 8,138 
Los b~ an International . August 
Scheduled air carrier: 
Passengers departing...... << 87,261 72,898 
Passengers arriving............ 85,546 74,038 
Aircraft arrivals and departures. . 9,357 ‘ 
Other aircraft arrivals and a 
MS distri da Ke dv ennbie 7,264 7,217 











! Airport type definitions: Commercial—Public use and 
public services, private control. Municipal—Public use and 
public services, public control. CAA Intermediate—No 
public services, CAA control. Military —No public services, 
military control. Other —(a) No public services, private con- 
trol, (b) No public services, Federal Government control 
(Forest Service, etc.) 


2 The following is a breakdown of paved airports and un- 
paved airfields: 





Paved Unpaved 
airports airfields Total 
Class of Facility 





1951 | 1950 | 1951 | 1950 | 1951 | 1950 





} 
| 120 111) 3,747| 3,899) 3,867] 4,010 
| 175 156 781 810 956 966 





ae 340 320 167 178 507 498 
ees ..-| 888 331 43) 39 381 370 
We co bincr a se tld ane ae | 127 129 6} 8 133 137 
VI and over... 80 79 2 3 82 82 

















Totals. ...| 1,180] 1,126 4,746| 4,937| 5,926] 6,063 
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Civil Air Regulations 


1Civil Aeronautics Manuals 

















TITLE | NO. | | | | 
| Amend- | Srecial Supple- | Amending 
Price | Dete | ments | Regulations Price Date | ments | Releases 
_ a a eee _ uiiconeiaiasl SR Oe ——— | | 
AIRCRAFT | 
| 
Certification, Identification, and Marking of Aircraft and Related Products | 1 || $0.05 1/15/51 | m | | 
Producti mn C ertific ates 02 | : $0.10 8/ 1/46 | 
Airplane Airworthiness;:Normal, Utility, Acrobatic, and Restricted Purpose | 
Categories 23 .15 | 11/ 1/49 6 | 358,360... 7 | 
Airplane Aitworthiness | 04 | | . : | -75 | T/ 1/44 a 193, 202 
Airplane Airworthiness | Ja 20 4/ 7/50 | 358, 360, 375, 376 ae oes | } 
Airplane Airworthiness; Transport Categories | 24b 25 7/20/50 3 358, 360, 361, 370...... | | 6 
Rotoreraft Airworthiness 6 10 1/15/51 358, 360.. ; | 1 
Aircraft Airworthiness; Restricted Category | S 05 10/11/50 ‘ -60 | 1/ 1/51 | 1 
Aircraft Airworthiness, Limited Category | 9 05 | 11/11/49 1 
Aircraft Engine Airworthiness | 13 05 8/ 1/49 | 2) 358 . | 
Aircraft Propeller Airworthiness |; 14 05 | 11/ 1/49 2 | 358 ; 15 5/ 1/46 | 
Aircraft Equipment Airworthiness 15 .05 11/ 1/49 3 | 358, 360.. ah 
Aircraft Rac dio Equipment Airworthiness | 16 05 I, a! EE a Bk a ial ak | Free 2/13/41 62, 272 
Maintenanes, Repair, and Alteration of Certified Aircraft and of Aircraft | | 
Engines, P’ rope llers, and Instruments ‘ ‘ 18 05 8/15/49 } 1.25 8/ 1/49 1 
AIRMEN | | | 
Pilot Certificates | 20 05 8/ 1/49 | 10 | 374 } | 1 
Airline Transport Pilot Rating ; 21 05 8/15/49 SPR re } 
Lighter-than-air Pilot Certificates 22 .05 11/ 1/49 | 6 gatand | 
Mechanic Certificates 24 05 | 9/ 1/49 | 5 | 365, 374.... | 1 
Parachute Rigger Certificates 25 05 | 9/ 5/50 1 | a 
Air-traffic Control-tower Operator Certificates 26 .05 } 11/ 1/49 4 | ‘ | 4 
Aircraft Dispatcher Certificates 27 .05 | 11/ 1/49 | 4 | 374. 2 
Physical Standards for Airmen 29 05 | 10/ 1/49 8 eee | } 
Flight Radio Operator Certificates 83 05 | 2/15/50 | 5 | 374 | } 
Flight Navigator Certificates 34 05 | 11/ 1/49 4 | 374 2 
Flight Engineer Certificates | 35 05 | 11/ 1/49 4 | 374 | 
OPERATION RULES | i! | 
Air Carrier Operating Certification 40 05 9/ 1/49 oie | 356, 363, 366, 367, 369... .| | veer See ~~ 
Certification and Operation Rules for Scheduled Air C arrier Ope rations Out- | | | | | } 
side the Continental Limits of the United States } 4 05 11/15/49 8 | 356, 360, 362. 367, 372, 373 _ ‘ 11 — 
Irregular Air Carrier and Off-Route Rules 42 10 6/ 1/49 gy | 860, 364, 367, 368, 373, 1.00 9/ 1/49 ee oer 
gat 376 
General Operation Rules 43 .05 8/ 1/49 TT ee cdanrivecess 2 
Foreign Air Carrier Regulations 44 .05 9/ 1/49 ot oe 
Commercial Operator Certification and Operation Rules 45 05 | 11/15/49 i | 356, 367, 375, » 876. Geer rs Terre 
Operation of Moored Balloons 48 .05 9/ 1/49 ree |... AINE: TORT? See SRS Sens ) ey ey 
Transportation of Explosives and Other Dangerous Articles. . 49 10 7/20/49 MeN. ey wee | ee Sere: Sere 
| 
AIR AGENCIES , | 
Airman Agency Certificates | 50 .05 | 10/ 1/49 | 3) SRC tr |) ae 
Ground Instructor Rating 51 -05 | 10/10/49 2 |. as 1 
Repair Station Rating 52 .05 10/15/49 |. A ee ate y } : piieele ] ae 
Mechanic Schoo! Rating | 58 .05 | 10/15/49 | Sh OA A ROD || Free | 5/—/40 
Parachute Loft Certificates and Ratings | 54 -.05 | 10/15/49 | 1 | 15 7/ 1/48 
AiR NAVIGATION | | | 
Air Traffic Rules | 60 10! 8/1/49 }......... Cc eee 5 
Scheduled Air Carrier Rules ; 61] -10 | 9/ 1/49 } 4 | 356, 360, 363, 366, 367, 368||... “a 8 
Notice and Reports of Aircraft Accidents and Missing Aircraft | 62 .05 5/ 1/49 Jeseeceeee Are Fes incihan Cina 








NN eS EEE — 


NOTE: Items for which a price is listed may be obtained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
Remittances should be made by check 


ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
or money order’ payablé to the Superintendent. Amendments 


obtained from the Publications Section, Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Manuals, Supplements amd Releases are available from the Office 


Aeronautics Adninistratidn, Washington 25, D. C. 


Suspen 


1 Pending publication of a complete Manual, supplements containing rules, policies, and in- 
terpretations of the CAR’s will be issued in the form of pages for a Manual and will be available 


Special Regulations may be free of charge until release of the Manual. 


Washington 25, D. C. Free 


of Aviation Information, Civil 


2 Certain aircraft may comply with the provisions of this Part or Part 4a. 





sions and Revocations 


(Continued from page 125) 


Operating an aircraft closer to cloud formations 
than the required minimum, piloting an aircraft on 
a passenger carrying flight when he had not made 
the required take-offs and landings in that type air 
craft, and piloting in a careless and reckless manner 
(In an attempted take-off from Holdman Field, Lit 
ingstor, Mont., the pilot used an area not suitable 
and the end of which was blocked, 
resulting in the failure of the aircraft to clear the 


as a runway 


ground. Two 


passengers were killed and the pilot seriously in 


Kenneth Anderson, Minneapolis, Minn. 


obstructions and crashing into the 


jured. ) 
(Private). 
Representing himself to be a certificated flight 
instructor and endorsing log books 
flight instruction for hire, and other violations 
Thomas H. McCahill, Anchorage, Alaska (Private). 
Operating an aircraft contrary to traffic control 
instructions, failing to maintain contact with traffic 
operating an aircraft during the hours of 
without displaying position lights, and 
Edmond D. Tyler, Battle Creek, 


as such, giving 


control, 
darkness 
other violations 
Mich. (Student). 


130 


On different occasions he operated an aircraft dur- 
ing the hours of darkness without displaying position 
lights, failed to conform to the traffic pattern for the 
airport at Allentown, Pa., and other violations— 
Henry W. Wojnarowski, Philadelphia, Pa. (Private). 

Piloted an aircraft for compensation (Crop-dust- 
ing. J—W. Martin, Engima, Ga. (Private). 

Performing maneuvers and low flying 
over persons in boats on Salem Lake, Winston- 
Salem. N. C.—Conrad G. Stone, Winston-Salem, 
N. C. (Student). 

Low flying over Ottawa Beach, Holland, Mich. 
(While making a steep turn at an altitude of about 
15 feet a wing hit the water and the aircraft 
crasied.) Edward Bransberger. Holland, Mich. 
(Commercial). 

Operating an aircraft in a careless manner (In at- 
tempting to take off from a road the pilot pulled 
un the aircraft before it had attained flying speed, 
in order to avoid hitting a car traveling towards it, 
causing the aircraft to hit a telephone pole and a 
90 days from Sept. 6—Richard W. Phelan, 


Texas (Commercial). 


acrobatic 


fenc e./ 


Dallas, 


Official Actions .... CAB 


(Continued from page 129) 


charges on actual weight regardless of cubical dimensions 
(October 18). 

E-5796 fixes certain temporary mail rates for Alaska Airlines, 
Inc., after Jan. 1, 1947, over its intra-Alaska routes (October 19). 

E-5797 fixes certain temporary mail rates for National Air- 
lines on and after July 1, 1951, over its entire system (October 
19). 

E-5798 authorizes Ozark Airlines to omit service on segment 
5 of route 107 to Cape Girardeau, Mo., on one daily northbound 
flight during hours of darkness until airport facilities are ade- 
quate for night operations (October 19). 

E-5799 grants Midet Aviation Corporation exemption for 1 
year from the provisions of section 401 (a) of the Act and 
Part 291 so as to permit it to engage in regular air trans- 
portation of persons and property between Pine Ridge, Grand 
Bahama Island, B. W. I., and West Palm Beach, Fla., utilizing 
small aircraft (October 19). 


CAM Supplements 








T N 
| | 








Sup- | 
CAM | ple- | 4 
No. | ment/| Date Subject 
No. | 
| 


| Correction to Establishment and 
Authorization of landing Mini- 
mums Utilizing the Back Course 
of ILS. 


[| 

ao | 5] 10/ 1/51 
| | 
} 
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Data and Instructions Given to Pilots 
For Flying the Omnidirectional Range 


An entirely new kind of radio range for air navigation, known as the omnirange, is 
being installed by the Civil Aeronautics Administration at more than 400 points in the United 


States to blanket the entire nation. 


More than 300 already are in operation. 


Eventually the omnirange will replace entirely the traditional four-course radio range, 
which has five steel towers reaching more than 100 feet into the air. 


The omnirange, which somewhat resembles a wide- 
brim derby hat, rests atop a 15-foot tower. Its per- 
formance as an air navigation aid makes the old 
four-course range seem primitive. 

The Four-Course Range. — The four-course 
range, standby of pilots for almost a generation, sends 
out “A” and “N” Morse Code signals which inter- 
lock along four courses or “legs.” Along these 
courses, the pilot hears a steady tone instead of the 
“A” or “N” signal. 

Back in the days when four-course ranges went 
into operation, comparatively few planes were fly- 
ing. No one anticipated that four courses would 
not be sufficient for air traffic control. But today, 
in heavily congested areas, there is urgent need to 
use a number of additional courses. The omnirange 
makes it possible to use all the airspace by sending 
out courses in every direction, instead of only the 
four. 

The limited number of courses, however, is but 
one drawback of the four-course range. Operating 
at low frequencies, it is subject to static, particularly 
when thunderstorms are in the vicinity and weather 
is severe — the very time it is needed most. At- 
tempting to hear the range above violent bursts of 
static can make navigation physically trying for the 
pilot. 

Because the four-course range has two “A” and 
two “N” quadrants, the possibilities for confusion 
between them can be serious to a lost pilot, who 
then must fly a complex orientation pattern to estab- 
lish his position. 

The Omnirange eliminates these difficulties and 
provides additional advantages which make aerial 
navigation so simple and certain that pilots can de- 
vote substantially more time to their primary job 
of flying. 

Description of the Omnirange.—The name 
omnirange comes from the Latin “omnis”, meaning 
“all”, and refers to the fact that courses are trans- 
mitted in all directions. This, of course, makes off- 
airway navigation just as certain and reliable as 
flying on an airway—a boon to pilots of small per- 
sonal planes as well as airlines. 

The omnirange operates in the very high frequency 
(VHF) part of the radio spectrum, between 112 and 
118 megacycles, where static and other atmospheric 
interference is almost non-existent. 

The VHF part of the spectrum has another in- 
teresting characteristic, with which many television 
and frequency modulation radio listeners are ac- 
quainted. VHF transmissions follow a “line of 
sicht” course—the signal will not travel much beyond 
the horizon. That is why television and FM radio 
transmitting antennas are placed atop tall towers or 
buildings on the highest possible ground. 

Such spectacular locations are unnecessary with 
omniranges, which transmit to receivers in aircraft 
high above the earth, instead of receivers on the 
ground. Under ordinary circumstances, the omni- 
range signals can be received at 30 miles by aircraft 
500 feet above the ground, and at 100 miles or more 
by planes at 5,000 feet. Maximum reception dis- 
tance is approximately 200 miles at 20,000 feet. 

Cockpit Receiver and Associated Instru- 
ments.—The omnirange receiver varies in price from 
about $400 for the small-plane type to several times 
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that figure for precisely-engineered airline equipment, 
and is connected to four basic instruments in the 
cockpit. 

One instrument is a radio dial for tuning in the 
particular omnirange desired. This operation is 
exactly the same as tuning in a broadcast station on 
a home radio. 

The second is the “bearing selector,” graduated 
from zero to 360 degrees, as on a compass. 
be turned to any bearing desired. 

The third is a round dial with a vertical needle, 
hinged at the top, which moves to right or left. This 
is sometimes called the deviation indicator. 

And the fourth is a “To-From” indicator which 
does just that—tells the pilot whether the bearing 
shown is to or from an omnirange. 

How To Use the Receiver.—Basic use of the 
receiver is simple. Let us suppose that the pilot 
decides to fly to a particular city. First, he looks 
at a recent aeronautical chart, which shows the fre- 
quency and location of each omnirange. He then 
selects an omnirange close to where he is going, and 
tunes it in on the proper frequency. To be sure he 
has the correct range, he listens with earphones to 
the identification, sent out either in Morse Code or 
by voice recording. 

Next. he turns his “bearing selector” until the 
vertical needle centers at the bottom of the round 
dial. He glances at the “To-From” indicator to be 
sure the bearing is “To” the omnirange. If it should 
be “From,” he merely turns the bearing selector 180 
degrees, at which point the vertical needle again 
centers and the “To-From” indicator shifts from 
“From” to “To.” The reading on the “bearing se- 
lector” will be the magnetic bearing from the air- 
plane to the omnirange. 

When the sensing is correct the pilot may fly a 
course to or from an omnirange merely by keeping 
the vertical needle centered by “flying toward the 
needle.” If it moves right, the pilot flies right to 
correct his course. If it moves left, he turns the 
plane slightly left until the needle is centered. The 
sensing is correct when the reading on the bearing 
selector and the magnetic compass reading are in 
general agreement. 

That is all there is to it. If he keeps the needle 
centered, he will fly directly over the omnirange. 
At that point, the “To-From” needle will flicker for 
a few seconds, then change to a “From” indication. 
If the pilot desires to continue in the same direction, 
he merely continues to keep the needle centered. 

Nothing has been mentioned about correction for 


This can 











The text on this page has been pre- 
pared to tell pilots how to use the omni- 
range—the new type of radio range being 
installed by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration throughout the country. 

Since more than 400 omniranges are 
being installed, there probably is one 
operating or under construction less than 
50 miles from almost any community. 
Information on local omnirange sites is 
available on request from the nearest 
CAA Regional Office. 




















wind drift or correction for magnetic variation be- 
cause by using the omnirange there is no need for 
correction. Keeping that vertical needle centered 
automatically “crabs” the plane into the wind just 
the right amount to fly a straight-line course to the 
omnirange. Magnetic variation is corrected in the 
omnirange itself—all its courses are “magnetic” 
rather than “true” bearings. 

Position of the Range in Relation to the 
Plane.—Unlike the airborne automatic direction 
finder (ADF), the omnirange bearing selector and 
the “To-From” indication always show correctly the 
position of the plane in relation to the range, re- 
gardless of the heading of the airplane. Thus, if a 
plane is west of an omnirange, a bearing of 90 de- 
grees “To” the station will appear on the instruments, 
although the airplane may be on any heading from 
0 to 360. 

In practice, this need cause no difficulty. A_ pilot 
wishing to fly toward an omnirange need only make 
sure that the sensing is correct and “fly toward the 
needle.” Even without the compass, a simple test 
will reveal a reverse course. If turning the plane 
toward the right, for example, moves the vertical 
needle to the right, instead of the left, it means the 
sensing is reversed and the pilot should make a 180- 
degree turn—his course is the reverse of the one 
intended. 

The fundamental use of the omnirange, described 
above, can be learned in a few minutes by a pilot 
actually using the receiver. Confusion is almost im- 
possible—he can read the bearing of the omnirange 
at all times on the bearing selector, and plain words 
tell him whether the bearing is “To” or “From” the 
omnirange. There are no quadrants to worry about. 

If the pilot drifts off course several degrees to the 
right or left while flying a track “To” an omnirange, 
it is considered good practice to recenter the vertical 
needle and fly the new bearing to the station (pro- 
vided he is clear of all mountains or high terrain 
on either side of the course).’ When flying a track 
“From” an omnirange, if he drifts off course he must, 
however, fly toward the needle and get back on course 
without changing the setting of the bearing selector. 

How To Obtain Fixes.—Use of the omnirange 
is much broader than merely flying “To” or “From” 
a particular range, however. It is simple for a pilot 
to pin-point his position at any time. He does this 
by cross hearings. 

As he flies toward an omnirange with the needle 
centered, the pilot knows the bearing of the omni- 
range by looking at the bearing selector. This gives 
him one “line of position”—he knows he is somewhere 
along that particular line. He can draw the line 
in a moment on a sectional aeronautical chart. 

Continuing on course with the magnetic compass, 
the pilot tunes in another omnirange to the right or 
left of his course. He turns the bearing selector 
until the needle centers. From the bearing selector, 
he can now read the bearing of the second omnirange. 

Finally, he draws a line on his chart showing the 
second omnirange bearing. The point where the two 
lines intersect is his position—a navigational fix of 
considerable accuary. Using this cross-bearing sys- 
tem, it is possible to pin-point small towns and even 
farms of several hundred acres. More important, 
it permits an accurate approach to a selected air- 
port, even under adverse weather conditions. 

The omnirange talks, also. On his earphones, the 
pilot can hear air traffic control instructions, and 
weather information at regular intervals. And he 
can hear replies from communicators on the ground 
to any requests for in-flight service which he may 
send over his airplane radio transmitter. Thus he 
is in constant touch with CAA ground personnel who 
are ready to aid him in any possible way. CAA 
communicators are trained to work out his naviga- 
tional problems for him as he flies along, sending 
him the results over the voice part of the omnirange, 

(Continued on page 132) 
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Free-Liquid Cigarette Lighters 
Topic of Advice to Passengers 
Certain types of cigarette lighters using liquid in 

a free state are subject to leaking at high altitudes, 

the Civil Administration warns airline 

passengers. 
On different occasions, a CAA official and an air- 
line passenger have found that the liquid contained 


Aeronautics 


in a free state in the container of some lighters is 
forced out through the wick by the changing pres- 
sure as planes climb up to cruising altitudes. In 
each case, the liquid trickled down the outside of 
the lighter, and the CAA warns that a turn of the 
sparking wheel would result in a troublesome fire. 
While the volume of the fire would not be great, 
the CAA points out, it would probably affect the 
passenger's hands and he would involuntarily throw 
it to the floor or on a nearby seat. 

The lighter used in each case 
where the fluid is visible in a transparent 
The situation occurred once in the un- 


was of the type 
plastic 
container. 
pressurized cabin of an airliner flying at 7,000 feet, 
once in a pressurized cabin when the plane was at 
14,000 feet, and a third time when the plane was 
at 18,000 feet with the cabin pressurized to an alti- 
tude of 7,200 feet. 

A simple precaution suggested by the CAA is for 
passengers to be sure no excess fluid exists on the 
outside of any lighter before attempting to use it 
in airplanes. 


Subsidy Mail Payments 

(Continued from page 123) 
tance between stops; (2) Density of traffic; and 
(3) Volume of operations. Consequently, it was de- 
termined, after extensive analyses, that revenue ton- 
miles per station was the most representative single 
measure which would reflect the combined impact 
of the operating factors mentioned on attainable 
cost levels. Thus, revenue ton-miles per station were 
obtained for each carrier by dividing the revenue 
ton-miles flown during the fiscal year 1951 by the 
average number of stations served during this period. 
The Board stated that while there are other meas- 
ures which may reflect particular operating charac- 
teristics with varying degrees of accuracy, the studies 
of the Board’s staff have indicated that revenue ton- 
miles per station is the best available composite 
measure. 

Grouping of Carriers.—The Board favored the 
grouping of carriers to arrive at a service rate be- 
grouping permits the 
which tends to minimize deviations between the re- 
ported costs of individual carriers—and results in 
simplicity of presentation. It determined also that 
a reasonable grouping could be effected by listing the 
carriers in order of the revenue ton-miles per station 
for each carrier during the fiscal year 1951. Con- 
sequently, the administrative separation determined 
by the Board resulted in the establishment of seven 
domestic air carrier groups, and applicable service 
rates for each group for the fiscal years 1951, 1952, 
and 1953. 

The Board revealed that domestic trunkline air 
carriers during the fiscal year 1951, with few ex- 
ceptions, have shown a substantial upward trend in 
total traffic. A forecast of traffic for the fiscal years 
1952 and 1953 indicates a continuing but slower rate 
of growth. 

Almost all local service carriers also experienced 
a substantial increase in trafic during 1951 and the 
forecast indicates that traffic growth will continue 
through the fiscal year 1953. As a result of the ad- 
ministrative separation forecast for both trunk car- 
riers and local service carriers the Board said that 
six carriers will move to a group with a lower serv- 
ice rate for the year 1952 and one additional carrier 
will move to a lower service rate in the fiscal year 
1953. 


cause averaging of costs 
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Language for Pilots “ 
To Be Global in Scopé 


(Continued from page 121) 
was when they crossed the unseen language or geo- 
graphic boundaries that they needed a common 
tongue. 

English to be Basis.—Member nations of ICAO 
have agreed that the English language should be the 
basis of the ILA, and that words with Latin roots 
should be given preference in developing the phrase- 
This is in recognition of the fact that 
English already is available on the airways of the 
world representing the greatest volume of traffic, and 
that pilots of many national airlines such as KLM, 
and the Scandianvian lines already are 
familiar with English. 

Several countries, led by Holland, Brazil and 
France, agreed that an ILA based on English, would 
require the least change from present practice in 
their towers and communications. 

Experts in words and their uses point out that the 
ILA which finally results will be a very easy-io-use 
but special kind of English, structured and adapted 
to the speaking habits and abilities of the people 
of many countries. Actually, it will consist of a 
small vocabulary, with every word and phrase con- 
sidered with regard to its acceptance and safe use 
by all speakers of such varied languages as Arabic, 
French, Spanish, English and the Scandinavian and 
Slavic. Slang, words that can be mistaken for others, 
and words difficult to pronounce all will be weeded 
out and replaced by those which can find universal 
acceptance. 

ILA to Take Several Years.—It will take sev- 
eral years, experts believe, to complete an accep- 
table ILA and put it to daily use. Its first applica- 
tion will be by ground personnel, so that informa- 
tion transmitted to aircraft will always be in uniform 
English. Education of ground and air personnel 
in the new language and its use will be a major 
part of the entire project. 

U. S. participation in the project is represented 
by two CAA activities, one a research report called 
“Design for a Study of an International Language for 
Aviation,” and the other a study now being made 
of “good words” for radio transmission. The de- 
sign study was made for the CAA by the Educational 
Research Corporation, under the direction of Philip 
J. Rulon and Thurston Griggs. The good words 
study is being done by Malcolm Y. McCormick of 
the CAA’s Medical Division. 

The research report brought out that none of the 
present so-called “International” synthetic languages 
are adequate. It recognizes also the recent im- 
provements in radiotelephony and the trend to the 
spoken word rather than code for aviation messages, 
and mentions that the war activities of U. S. and 
English pilots all over the world during the war 
contributed to the spread of English in aviation 
operations. 

Several Tasks Involved in Production.—Pro- 
duction of such a language involves several tasks, 
and they can be conducted in phases, the study says. 
Among these are: analysis of the information to be 
transmitted; structuring of the language for intelli- 
gibility when spoken; determination of phonetic 
practicality; and the question of how it can be 
“sold” to users in world aviation. All of these tasks 
will involve experiment and research in the air and 
on the ground and proposed revisions must be labo- 
ratory tested. 

McCormick’s study seeks to list words that are 
good for use on radio. Recordings from many U. S. 
traffic towers are being studied to learn what words 
have been found best in actual usage. Such a list 
would be added to the material out of which the 
final ILA will be built. 

Discussing the new language. Charles F. Horne, 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, again reminded 


ologies. 
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Award to CAA Official Reflects 
Interest of Ecuador in Aviation 


Ernest H. Werner, an official with the Interna- 
tfonal Region of the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, has received the decoration “Al Merito” from 
the President of Ecuador, where he spent 2 vears 
as chief of the U. S. Civil Aviation Mission. 

The citation accompanying the medal stated: 
“Galo Plaza, the President of the Republic of Ecu- 
ador, awards to Ernie Werner, Chief of the Civil 
Aviation Mission of the United States, the ‘Al 
Merito’ for his brilliant work in the general field 
of civil aviation and particularly for his whole 
hearted collaboration and effort to improve civil 
aviation in Ecuador and assist the Ecuadorian Direc- 
tor General of Civil Aviation.” 

Only two of these medals, Ecuador's “medal of 
merit” for civilians, have been awarded in Ecuador 
in the past year. 

On his return, Werner reported active interest in 
Ecuador in U. S. methods of developing and directing 
civil aviation matters, particularly on the part of 
Ecuador’s President, who takes a personal part in 
all affairs dealing with air transportation in Ecuador. 

“For a year now, the civil aviation department of 
Ecuador has been under civilian direction,” Werner 
said, “and with excellent results. The director of 
civil aviation occupies a place of equal rank with 
those who command the Army, Air Force and Navy 
in the country’s defense department.” 





Omnirange Data for Pilots 


(Continued from page 131) 
obviating the necessity of spreading out his charts 
within the cramped confines of a small cockpit. 

DME and Course Line Computer.—For pilots 
of large airline-type planes, the usefulness of the 
omnirange is increased by two supplementary pieces 
of equipment — Distance Measuring Equipment 
(known as DME) and the Course Line Computer. 

The DME makes cross-bearings unnecessary for 
determining the plane’s position. It permits the 
pilot to read on a dial his exact distance in miles 
from the omnirange i» which he is tuned. He knows 
his bearing, of course, from the bearing selector 
on his receiver. The DME dial tells him continuous- 
ly how far he is along that particular bearing. The 
DME works on radar principles, with a special trans- 
mitter on the aircraft “triggering” a transmitter at 
the omnirange site. The DME transmitter at the 
omnirange, in turn, sends a signal back to the air- 
craft. The time taken for the signal to make this 
circuit is electronically measured and translated into 
the number of miles shown on the dial. 

The Course Line Computer, carried aboard the air- 
craft, is an electronic brain specializing in naviga- 
tion problems. It permits a pilot to fly a straight- 
line course past an omnirange, instead of directly 
to or from it. Also, it makes it possible for several 
planes to fly safe parallel courses along the airways— 
an important consideration with the increasing con- 
gestion along our airways. The computer, contin- 
uously “listening” to omnirange and DME signals, 
translates them into right-left indications on the 
vertical receiver needle of the omnirange. This per- 
mits the large-plane pilot to fly a course in any 
direction, even though there are no omniranges 
directly along the particular course he has selected. 





U. S. pilots that ILA does not and will not create 


hardships for them. They should continue to make 
maximum use of communications facilities in their 
U. S. flying. Even if their English is not pure ILA, 
it will be understood by U. S. communicators on the 
ground. Eventually, Mr. Horne believes all pilots 
and communicators naturally will adopt ILA because 
of its clarity and efficiency. 
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